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BILL AND JOE. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Come, dear old comrade, you and I 

Will steal an hour from days gone by, — 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was bright with morning dew,— 
The lusty days of long ago, 

When you were Bill and I was Joe. 


Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail; 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 
To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 


You’ve won the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people’s eyes, 

With HO Nand LLD 

In big brave letters, fair to see, — 

Your fist, old fellow ! off they go ! 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 


You’ve worn the judge’s ermined robe; 
You’ve taught your name to half the globe; 
You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain; 
You’ve made the dead past live again: 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 


The chafing young folks stare and say, 
** See those old buffers, bent and gray, — 
They talk like fellows in their teens ! 


Mad, poor old boys! That’s what it means,’? — 


And shake their heads; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe !— 


How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes, — 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill, 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 


Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe? 


The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go, — 
How vain it seems, this empty show !— 
Till all at once his pulses thrill; — 

*Tis poor old Joe’s ‘* God bless you, Bill!’’ 


And sha:l we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears, 
In some sweet lull of harp and song 

For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below 
Where this was Bill and that was Joe? 


No matter; while our home is here 

No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say ? 





Read on the hearts that love us still, 
Hic jacet Joe; Hic jacet Bill. 
Atlantic Monthly. 





WINIFRED. 


Sweet Winifred sits at the cottage door, 
The rose and the woodbine shadow it o’er, 
And turns to the clear blue summer skies 
The clearer blue of her soft young eyes — 
Turns to the balmy wind of the south 

Her feverish, supplicating mouth, 

To ask from Heaven and the sunny glow 
The health she lost long, long ago. 


The rose on her cheeks is rose too red, 

The light in her eyes is lightning sped, 

And not the calm and steady ray 

Of youth and strength in their opening day; 
Her hands are lily-pale and thin — 

You can see the blood beneath the skin; 
Something hath smitten her to the core, 
And she wastes and dwindles evermore. 


She thinks, as she sits in the glint o’ the sun, 
That her race is ended ere well begun, 

And turns her luminous eyes aside 

To one who askes her to be his bride— 
Invisible to all but her, 

Her friend, her lover, her worshiper; 

Who stretches forth his kindly hand, 

And saith what her heart can understand. 


‘‘Winifred! Winifred! be thou mine; 
Many may woo thee, many may pine, 

To win from thy lips the sweet caress, 

But thou canst not give it, or answer ‘ yes.’ 
There is not one amid them all 

To whom if the prize of thyself should fall, 
Who would not suffer more cruel pain 
Than would ever spring from thy disdain. 


Only to me canst thou be given— 

The bridegroom sent to thee from Heaven; 
Come to me! Come! Thy dower shall be 
The wealth of immortality, 

Eternal youth, perennial joy, 

And love that never shall change or cloy; 
All shall be thine the hour we wed, : 
Sweet Winifred! Be thou mine !”’ he said. 


‘*Take me!’ she answered, with faint, low 


breath; 
**T know thee well, Thy name is Death. 
I’ve looked on thy merciful face too long 
To think of thee as a pain or wrong. 
I know thou’lt keep thy promise true, 
And lead me life’s dark portals through. 
Up! up! on wings to the starry dome; ~ 
Up! up! to heaven! my bridal home.’’ 


He laid his hand on her trembling wrist, 
Her beautiful, coy, cold lips he kissed, 

And took her away from sister and brother, 
From sorrowing sire and weeping mother; 
From all she loved. With a smile she went, 
Of peace and patience and sweet content; 

*T was but life’s vesture laid in the sod; 

*T was life itself to the throne of God! 





APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


1. Evangelia Apocrypha: adhibitis pluri- 
mis selitghies” Gveidle et 5 net 
maximam partem nunc primum con- 
sultis, atque ineditorum copid insigni- 
bus: edidit ConsTtanTinus TISCHEN- 
porF, Theol. et Phil. Doct., Theol. 
Prof., P. Ord. H. Lips. Lipsie: 

, MDCCCLIIL. , ‘ 

2. Etudes sur les Evangiles Apocryphes. 
Par Micuen Nicotas. Paris: 1866. 

8. The Apoeryphal Gospels, and other 
Documents relating to the History of 
Christ. Translated from the origi- 
nals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., 
with Notes, Scriptural References, and 
Prolegomena, by B. Harris CowPer, 
Editor of the Journal of sacred Liter- 
ature, &c. London: 1867. 


THE curious compositions which popu- 
larly bear the name of Apocryphal Gospels 
are little known in this country, even by 
theologians, or known only to be abused. 
The very knowledge of them, where it ex- 
ists, is avowed with an apology. ‘These 
poor literary inamenities’ (wrote Bishop El- 
licott twelve years ago),* ‘these weak and 
foolish outpourings of heresy and credulity, 
are still’ destined to live and linger among 


us. . . . Such tenacity of existence is yet 
more noticeable, when we remember that 
their mendacities, their absurdities, their 
coarseness, the barbarities of their style, 
and the inconsequences of their narratives, 


have never been excused or condoned, It 
would be hard to find any competent writer 
in any age of the Church, who has been be- 
guiled into saying anything civil or com- 
mendatory. . . . The whole vocabulary of 
theological abhorrence, a vocabulary by no 
means limited in its extent, or culpably 
weak in its expressions, has been expended 
upon these unfortunate compositions indi- 
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spectable names to those of Gregory of 
Tours, Fulbert of Chartres, and Vincent of 
Beauvais, whom M. Nicolas cites as having 
claimed for these writings a more deferen- 
tial consideration than had been paid them 
by authority. Doubtless, when Bishop El- 
licott wrote, he was thinking chiefly or 
solely of the ancient Fathers, and of theo- 
logians of the last few centuries ; and within 
these limits there is little exaggeration in 
his language. Yet even in our own times 
we can point to a remarkable revival of in- 
terest in these primeval writings, at once 
more respectful and on the whole more rea- 
sonable. Some twenty years before the 
Bishop wrote his essay, a striking series of 
criticisms had appeared in France, which 
gave rise to a considerable movement in 
that country, not to say throughout Europe, 
in favour of these remnants of early Chris- 
tianity. In the ‘Université Catholique’ 
(the organ of M. de Montalembert’s school) 
a series of lessons on the Poetry of Chris- 
tendom was commenced, in 1836, by MM. 
Rio and Douhaire, which eloquently set 
forth the merits of these documents, and 
attracted no small amount of ‘attention. 
They were presently followed in the same 
country by M. Gustave Bonnet’s annotated 
translation of the Apocryphal Gospels; 
which again, together with a large portion 
of M. Douhaire’s own remarks, has been in- 
corporated into the ‘ Dictionnaire des Apoc- 
ryphes,’ forming two volumes of M. Migne’s 
colossal ‘Encyclopédie Théologique,’ the 
text-book of the French clergy. The sub- 
ject has been further pursued in the smaller 
works of MM. Dulaurier and. Alfred Maury, 
and lastly by M. Nicolas, whose very able 
treatise we propose to notice presently. 
Meanwhile the ‘ Society for the Defence of 
the Christian Religion’ at the Hagye, hav- 


vidually and collectively.’ Perhaps this is | ing offered a reward for the best essay on 
a little too strong a description both of | the subject, the prize was gained in 1851, 


the Apocryphal Gospels themselves, and of 
the treatment they have met with univer- 
sally in the Christian Church. The learned 
Whitaker,+ writing certainly with no pre- 
possession in their favour, admits that they 
wére once ‘highly esteemed by many ;’ 
nor would it be difficult, we imagine, to one 
versed in medizval lore to add other re- 


* Cambridge Essays, 1856. 
t Disputations on Scripture, 1588. 





by Constantine Tischendorf, a scholar al- 
ready well known for his labovious investi- 
gations in the text of the Greek Testament, 
and universally famous since then for his 
discovery of the Sinaitic MS. To Dr. Tis- 
chendorf, besides his careful essay, we owe 
the best and most complete critical edition 
of these spurious Gospels, as well as a sim- 
ilar collection of the Apocryphal Acts. 
And again it was the appearance of his 
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‘Evangelia Apocrypha’ in 1853 which at- 
tracted Dr. Ellicott’s notice, and drew forth 
from him the popular and interesting essay 
from which we have already quoted. Since 
then the subject has received more attention 
than formerly from our own divines, and 
has even been commended occasionally to 
the attention of others, as for instance by 
Dr. Alexander (now Bishop of Derry), 
who delivered a lecture upon it in 1865, at 
Dublin. Lastly, Dr. Tischendorf’s collec- 
tion and many of his conclusions have been 
presented in an English form to the un- 
learned public, with further additions and 
illustrations, by Mr. Harris Cowper. 
Having thus traced the stream of recent 
literature bearing on the subject, we return 
to the Lectures of M. Douhaire, to which 
we ascribe, in no small measure, the resus- 
citation of the interest felt in this class of 
compositions, and in still greater measure 
the rescue of them from the almost indis- 
criminate contempt with which educated 
writers, Catholic as well as Protestant, re- 
garded them till lately. We cannot but 
sympathise with his generous vindication of 
these much abused productions ; and though 
by no means able to acquiesce altogether in 
the estimate which he forms of them, and 
the admiration with which he regards them, 
we think that his view of the matter is just 
in many particulars, besides being far more 
consistent with the tenets of Roman Cathol- 
icism than the depreciatory tone in which 
writers of that Church have usually indulged. 
After noticing the conscious falsehood and 
heretical animus which mark many of the 
early Christian Apocryphal writings, he 
thus continues in his introductory lecture : — 
* It is not so with the legends of the Evangelic 
Cycle properly so called. These are simple tra~ 
ditions, a little too credulous perhaps, and a lit- 
tle too puerile, but traditions assuredly which 
have not originated in evil intentions. Kindly 
simplicity and candour glow there in every page; 
and there is so close a correspondence in some of 
their statements with the story of the Gospels, 
that criticism has been inclined to regard them 
as in many points an authentic complement of 
the narrative of the Apostles, These familiar 
tales, recounted at the hearth, under the tent, 
in the fields, in the halts of caravans, contain 
a living picture of the popular manners prevail- 
ing in the new-born Church, There, better than 
anywhere else, is depicted the inner life of the 
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Christian community. Nowhere shall we study 
better the transformation which was then at 
work under the influence of Christianity among 
the lower ranks of society. The rich source of 
ideas and sentiments opened by the new worship 
there developes itself with copiousness and free- 
dom. It may be that what these books relate to 
us of the Blessed Virgin and her parents, of 
Jesus and his Apostles, may not be very exact 
—nay, thus much is even probable; but the 
ways, the practices, the habits which they in- 
voluntarily record, are true. Evidently they 
assign to the personages of sacred story conver- 
sations which they never held: but if they have 
assigned to these personages certain conduct, 
certain actions, certain words, it is because such 
were in the spirit of the time, and because they 
were thought worthy of those to whom they were 
attributed. These legends are thus, in fact, a 
popular commentary on the Gospel; and the 
very falsehoods they contain have an actual 
truth.’ * 


After noticing the oral character of the 
instruction which was necessarily the prin- 
cipal and sometimes the only instruction 
then to be had, he thus proceeds : — 


‘If then it came to pass that an Apostle or a 
disciple of the Apostles, in some little village of 
the East or West, addressed to his brethren 
words of encouragement and of hope, and, dis- 
coursing about the Saviour and his disciples, re- 
lated the words or the actions of which he him- 
self had personally been witness, or which he 
had learned from others, these simple harangues 
passed from mouth to mouth through all the 
empire, and every Christian added something to 
them out of his belief or out of his own heart. 
The language was not merely the utterance of a 
simple individual, it was the common language 
of Christendom. Thus by a natural process, 
simply, with no foregone intent, men adorned 
and embellished veritable facts and real dis- 
courses; and the result was a spontaneous and 
almost involuntary completion of the imperfect 
or hasty narratives which excited the imagina- 
tion without entirely satisfying it. Viewed then 
merely as isolated productions in the middle of 
the epoch which saw their birth, and without 
influence on succeeding times, even so these le- 
gends of the infant Church would be one of the 
most curious of literary monuments which could 
be offered to our study. But their importance 
grows singularly greater, when we come to con- 
sider that far from having remained barren of 
results, they have exerted the most powerful and 


Fall 
* Université Catholique, t. iv. p. 367. 
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productive action on the poetry of the ages fol- 
lowing; that they have furnished to the epic 
poetry, the drama, the painting, the sculpture 
of the Middle Ages an inexhaustible fund of 
subjects, that all Christian nations down to the 
sixteenth century have drawn from them their 
fairest inspirations, and that the poesy of the 
Mussulmans has been their tributary.’ 


There is much in these striking words 
which is incontestably true, showing that the 
subject thus eloquently commended to our 
attention is one of no small importance to 
the theologian and the student of religious 
phenomena, as well as to the historian of 
art. On the latter of these topics we shall 
forbear to enter now; confining ourselves 
wholly to the religious and moral aspect of 
the question. Assuredly if M. Douhaire’s 
theory of the origin of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels were correct, they would have a com- 
manding claim on our respect as well as 
our attention, whether as documents em- 
bodying genuine Apostolic traditions, or 
even as poetical creations breathing the 
faith of primitive Christianity. How far 
there is any presumption that such is the 
case, we shall presently inquire, carefully 
distinguishing as we proceed that portion of 
the mixed mass of documents which have 
the best claim to be considered original. 
But first we will turn back to trace the ear- 
lier history of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

They all sprang up (to speak generally) 
in the period comprised between the second 
and sixth centuries ; all of them originating 
in the East, and most of them (as has been 
proved to-the satisfaction of competent crit- 
ics of ‘whatever school or creed) either in 
the Holy Land itself or in the countries im- 
mediately adjacent, the greater part appar- 
ently among the Syrian Christians. Syriac 
was in most cases the language of the origi- 
nals. But at a very early period they were 
translated into other tongues also, Greek, 
Coptic, Arabic, &c., obtaining so wide a 
popularity and so dominating over the ima- 
gination and belief of the Eastern Christians, 
that too often they threw the Canonical 
Gospels into the shade. In their Greek 
form they soon invaded the West also, and 
being presently translated into Latin found 
readers in greater and greater numbers, 
rapidly winning favour there too with the 
masses. In vain the wiser and more edu- 
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cated leaders of the Church protested against 
them ; they spread their influence notwith- 
standing. Augustine and Jerome, as’ Epi- 
phanius before them, denounced them in 
no measured'terms. Pope Innocent I. (4.D. 
405) in his individual capacity, and Pope 
Gelasius (a.p. 494) even authoritatively 
condemned them ; so that officially the Latin 
Church has doubtless kept itself clear of all 
embarrassing recognition of them. But in 
spite of discouragement and even of con- 
demnation, they advanced steadily in pre- 
dominating influence. Presently, when the 
barbarians of the North were brought under 
the teaching of Christianity, the Apocryphal 
and legendary phase of the religion was 
found to have singular attractions for them 
also. The marvels and gross conceptions 
which revolt a thoughtful and cultivated 
mind proved more acceptable to those rude 
races than the high morality and spiritual 
doctrine of the Scripture. And gradually 
the rulers and doctors of the Church ceased 
to oppose the prevailing tendency. 

*In all the period which separates the fifth 
from the eleventh century ’ (writes that loyal 
Catholic, M. Douhaire; and in his Sixth Lecture 
he fully maintains and justifies his position*), ‘the 
part played by the Evangelical legends becomes 
immense. The liturgies of the great festivals are 
in fact a veritable dramatisation of them: as at 
Christmas the ceremonies of the Manger; at the 
Epiphany the Office of the Star; at Easter the 
Office of the Sepulchre; and, above all, the ser- 
vices for the Festivals of the Virgin.’ 

With the tenth century came the period of 
the Mimes, and later that of the Mysteries, 
all being founded mainly on the Apocryphal 
Gospels and on the legendary mythology 
which they originated ; while the same con- 
ceptions inspired (as we have seen) and 
gave the prevailing colour to all departments 
of art and imaginative literature. The Scrip- 
tures and the Scriptural narratives were 
fairly overlaid, not to say concealed, by the 
outflow from these impurer and once pro- 
hibited sources of belief; while the Apocry- 
phal Gospels themselves, eagerly copied at 
first by the monks and translated into all 
languages of Christendom, and then diffused 
still more widely in the form of romances 
and poems, became the foundation in the thir- 
teenth century of the Legenda Aurea, long 
* Université Catholique, t. vi. pp. 412 seg. 
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the most re of all books (it may be 
oughout the regions of the 


fairly said) 
West. 


*To look at the number, the grandeur, and 
the power of these legends’ (remarks M. Dou- 
haire*) ‘one could not suspect for them an origin 
so humble. Nothing in truth is more simple, 
nothing more modest than those primitive rec- 
ords which became in time touching epics or dra- 
mas full of decoration and pomp. This grand 
river of poetry which gives their life to all the 
middle ages, resembles those vast streams of the 
New World which nourish whole continents, and 
which are at the commencement of their course 
mere narrow rivulets lost in the obscurity of the 
mountains,’ 


And now a very singular phenomenon pre- 
sents itself. ‘The comparison which we 
have just made (continues M. Douhaire) 
holds good also in another respect ; for just 
as it has only recently been made a subject 
of inquiry, whence come the waters which 
irrigate the globe, so men have not asked 
til! a comparatively recent period, whence 
came these great compositions with which 
the faith of our fathers was so deeply im- 
bued.’ In fact, strange to say, from the 13th 
century onwards, the original writings which 
had produced such an effect began them- 
selves to drop into oblivion. e stories 
which they told circulated as widely as ever, 
and even with increased weight of authority. 
Not only art and literature, but the legend- 
aries, the lectionaries, the breviaries of the 
Church were full of them to overflowing. 
But the documents from which they had been 
drawn began to disappear, and at last were 
totally forgotten. Copyists no longer cared 
to transcribe the MSS. which lay in the libra- 
ries of monasteries, colleges, and cathedrals 
unread and unnoticed. Nor were they res- 
cued from this oblivion by the restoration 
of learning. The researches of eager stu- 


dents turned in quite a different direction ; | 4 


and between the learned whose thoughts 
were chiefly bent on the recovery of the 
treasures of classical antiquity, and the or- 
dinary reading public who were satisfied 
with later compilations, the Apocryphal Gos- 

els themselves were entirely lost sight of. 
Ko master of learning cared to exhume 
them, or troubled himself about their exist- 
ence; and the printing-press, busy in all 
countries and languages with the ever-pop- 
ular Golden Legend, did not reproduce a 
single copy of the curious documents of 
which that cherished manual was the lineal 
descendant and the heir. It was with a 
shock of surprise therefore, and indeed with 
utter incredulity, that Europe received the 


* Ibid. t. v. p. 121. 


| that he had brough 
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announcement of the eccentric Guillaume 
Postel, returning in the middle of the six- 
teenth century from his travels in the East, 
t back a copy of the 
‘Gospel of James,’ which was read as a sa- 
cred book in the Eastern Church. Postel 
claimed for it an authority almost canonical. 
The Protevangelium he called it ; ‘ the miss- 
ing basis and foundation for the Gospel, 
supplying on the highest authority all that 
can be desired.’ Such language was likely 
to excite the indignation of Protestants ; 
and Postel was assailed accordingly, espec- 
ially by Henry Stephens, in no measured 
terms. Being no great ornament himself to 
the Catholic Church, he and his new treasure 
were discountenanced almost as much by his 
co-religionists ; and he never seems to have 
succeeded in so much as printing his Prote- 
vangelium. But in 1552 it was published 
in Latin by the Lutheran Bibliander, and in 
1564 the Greek text was brought out by 
Michael Neander in his ‘ Apocrypha Novi 
Testamenti,’ the first collection of its kind 
that had been made, consisting, however, _ 
chiefly of fragments of the Apocryphal wri- 
tings derived from the Greek Fathers. The 
great body of those opp er writings 
which we now possess still lay undiscovered. 
Neander did not even print the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, though an edition of that (as it 
now appears) was brought out at Leipsig 
as early as 1516. It was supposed that al 
these writings had perished. Jewel, Rog- 
ers, and the other champions of the Re- 
formed English Church, refer to them merely 
as cited by Augustine and others._ Whita- 
ker (Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge), writing in 1588, says of the Gos- 
pels of Thomas, Nicodemus, &c., that ‘ they 
are not now extant.’* Nor was much in- 
terest taken by critics or polemical writers 
in such portions of them as remained. ,Con- 
troversy, raging round the Old Testament 

pocrypha, was almost silent here. The 
Roman Catholic Church, having happily 
failed to compromise itself by any overt act 
of recognition, could appeal to the declared 
opinion of Fathers and primitive Popes, 
while condemning these early legendary 
books, whatever might be its consistency 
in admitting the legends notwithstanding to 
a place in the authorised breviaries. And 
the Protestant doctors, precluded from us- 
ing these documents as weapons of offence 
against the Romanists, naturally despised 
and dismissed them as puerile and worthless 
fictions. 

No one, therefore, cared to search for 
missing documents, or to edit those which 


* Disputation on Scripture (Parker Society’s edi- 
tion), p. 188. 
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existed with scholarly precision, till early in 
the last century they attracted the attention 
of J. A. Fabricius, Professor at the High 
School of Hamburg. Fascinated, in spite 
of himself, and of the odium which he was 
likely to incur, with these singular produc- 
tions, that diligent scholar, while earnestly 
disclaiming any admiration of them, sct to 
work to collect all that could be found on 
the subject; and soon discovered (what 
others had hinted before) that so far from 
being novelties in the Western world, many 
of these productions existed in MS. in the 
‘ayre libraries of Europe. Several of these 

e collated accordingly; and produced in 
1703 his ‘Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
menti,’ which until our own days has re- 
mained the standard edition of these writ- 
ings; the ‘Gospels’ being comprised in the 
first volume of his work. M. Douhaire 
does full justice to the learned and amiable 
German professor, who alone for centuries 
showed chat he had a heart to feel the at- 
tractions of these singular remains of prim- 
itive Christianity, unlike the ‘ impassive 
Aristarchi,’ Protestant and Catholic, who 
had vied with each other hitherto in expres- 
sions of contempt for them. After Fabri- 
cius, the subject received the attention of 
several authors of note, foremost amongst 
whom were our own countrymen, Nathaniel 
Lardner, and before him another learned 
nonconformist, Jeremiah Jones, whose work 
on the Canon of the New Testament enjoyed 
in the last century a well-deserved repute. 
Jones translated many pieces of Fabricius’s 
collection, Lardner commented only; both 
of them adopting an equally hostile strain. 
More remarkable, as not commentators only, 
but contributors of lost pieces to the Apoc- 
=_— collection, were Sike, Wallin, and 

irch; names which, though at first sight 
they might be mistaken for British, belong 
respectively to a German, a Swede, and a 
Dane. To these we may add the learned 
Frenchman Coteler. The contributions thus 
made were drawn, in two instances at least, 
from the Arabic; though that, it now ap- 
. was not their original form. In spite, 

owever, of the increased attention which 
they have received since the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, the Apocryphal Gospels 
have been little known beyond a narrow 
circle of the learned world, except through 
one or two futile attempts to use them for 
the purpose of discrediting Christianity. In 
1769 a French translation of some of them 
was published in London by Voltaire, under 
the name of the Abbé B. (the initial of his 
secretary), which may be seen in his col- 
lected works,* with a preface in the usual 

* Vol. xxxi. of the Paris edition of 1819. 
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scoffing tone of the author; and an English 
reprint of Jones’s translations, in conjunc- 
tion with some of the Epistles of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, appeared in 1825, issued with 
the same object by Hone, not without find- 
ing many purchasers both then and subse- 
quently. But no one came forward toc 

on and improve the work of Fabricius, ti 
in 1832 Dr. Thilo, of Halle, brought out his 
‘Codex Apocryphus,’ improved by the col- 
lation of Grant new Mas. and by the ad- 
dition of the pieces brought to light in the 
course of the preceding century. Indeed it 
is to Dr. Thilo as preceding MM. Rio and 
Douhaire, that we must ascribe in great 
measure the increase of interest felt in these 
writings during the last thirty years, though 
we repeat our conviction that the movement 
is chiefly due to the popular and enthusiastic 
criticism of the French writers. 

The books which we have placed at the 
head of this article represent accurately en- 
ough the present state of thought and know- 
ledge of the subject in Germany, England, 
and France. Dr. Tischendorf’s edition is 
indisputably the best which has yet appear- 
ed of the Greek and Latin texts. He has 
made many fresh discoveries of MSS. in the 
libraries of Europe, some forty of these con- 
stituting his additional apparatus criticus ; 
and he believes that there are many more 
still buried in monasteries and in other un- 
catalogued collections; while the dates he 
assigns to them for the most part supply a 
curious confirmation of what we noticed 
just now, the disappearance of the Apocry- 

hal Gospels iu the Western world after the 
ourteenth century.* So far as his materi- 
als go, the care of such an editor leaves 
little or nothing to be desired; and his pro- 
legomena supply undoubtedly the most:re- 
liable information and the most cautious 
conclusions on the subjects there touched 
upon which can anywhere be found. They 
contain, too, a brief summary with certain 
modifications of his essay of 1851, which 
may still be consulted in extenso by those 
who wish for further details, and of which 
he holds out the promise of publishing soon 
an ammended edition. 

Mr. Harris Cowper’s book is a translation 
for the most part of Dr. Tischendorf’s text, 
with some additions from other sources. 
The introduction and the prefaces to the se- 
veral pieces are also chiefly derived from 

* The main exception seems to be in the case of 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, of which Dr. Tischendorf 
notes some Latin MSS. of the fifteenth and sixteen- 
th centuries. We have seen that this was printed 
in 1516. Indeed, in England, where it had always 
been a special favourite in consequence of its su 
posed connexion with Joseph of Arimathea, 


vernacular version had been repeatedly printed long 
before. 
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Dr. Tischendorf, and from the pages of the 
translator's own ‘ Journal of Sacred Liter- 
ature,’ Jt is a publication which we wel- 
come as useful and seasonable. Nor do we 
challenge the praise which the editor claims 
for it, that ‘for the first time the English 
reader will have anything that can honestly 
meg te be a complete collection of the 

‘alse Gospels ;’ though we could wish that 
the volume evinced a little more of the nio- 
desty and diflidence which would better be- 
fit the calibre of the work. We are some- 
what impatient of Mr. Cowper's very posi- 
tive ipse dixit, even when his remarks com- 
mend themselves to our judgment—and 
there is an air of pretentiousness about the 
whole affair which would better have been 
avoided. The promise of ‘ Scriptural re- 
ferences,’ paraded in the title-page, led us 
to hope that we should find some notices 
here of those more latent and delicate influ- 
ences of the New Testament on the matter 
and the languages of these writings, which it 
is most interesting to trace. But we find lit- 
tle more than directions what chapter and 
verse we are to turn to for the Murder of 
the Innocents, the Flight into Egypt, the 
Temptation in the Wilderness, &c. — refer- 
ences which any Sunday-scholar might sup- 
ply. Nor can we conceal our dissatisfac- 
tion with the translations, at least with 
those from the Greek.* Mr. Cowper’s 


* We note down a few of the most remarkable 
errors. ‘ Protevangelium,’ c. ii. wepieiAaro (she 
took off her) ‘ she folded up ;’ ¢. xvii. abt? 9 fu- 
épa tow Kupiov roicet (the day of the Lord shall 
itself bring it to pass) ‘ the day of the Lord shall 
make plain.’ Evang. Thom. A. ¢. iv. ob« dme- 
Asboet tiv 6d6v cov (thou shalt not go back the 
way thou camest) ‘ thou shalt not finish thy jour- 
ney ;’ c. vii. eps dnv Exey (I was found to have) 
‘I find I have ;’ évdvuoipa thy aicyivny bt... 
(I take the shame to heart that. .. ) ‘I'am filled 
with shame, for... ;’ obrog ri more péya éotiv . 
... ob« oida (what great thing he is... I know 
not) ‘ whatever great thing he is... I know not.’ 
Evang. Thom. B. ti ce jdixnoav of Aaxxot Kai é&- 
exévecac abtoic ; (what did the pools injure thee 
that thou didst empty them?) ‘ why have the 
pools offended thee, and why hast thou emptied 
them?’ Evang. Nic. P.L. A. ¢. xv. ob« dyvoeite 
(ye are not ignorant) ‘ye know not.’ Again, 
oc obk dyvoette, ‘now know ye not.’ Anaph. 
Phil. A. raira yéyovev ta bzouvjuara (these rec- 
ords were made) ‘ the things here recorded came 
to pass.’ We are startled, besides, to find such 
slips as avéuc, straighiway; xpdc¢ tadta, more- 
over ; Gote yvwobijvat, so that it might be known. 

Mr. Cowper is especially unfortunate in his 
translation of participles. EAi{aper dxoboaca, 
* Elizabeth who heard’ (p.23) ; od rowirov rat- 
diov Eywv, ‘thou who hast such a son ;? &£nA0e 
maifwv, ‘went out to play’ (p. 111); sapicrop7- 
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speciality is, we believe, as a Syriac scholar ; 
but in one who has edited (unless we are 
misinformed) the Alexandrine MS. of. the 
New Testament, we are surprised to find so 
large a number of inaccuracies and mis- 
takes, which we hope he will take care to 
correct before he produces another edition. 
Lastly there is the volume of M. Nicolas, 
one of the most eminent of the new school 
of French Protestant theologians, who 
however justly liable to the charge of Ra- 
tionalism) unites much of the learning of 
Germany with the keen practical insight, the 
clearness, the grace, and the matchless dia-. 
lectic skill which distinguish their own na- 
tion. Unlike the two preceding writers, 
whose names we have coupled with his at 
the head of this article, M. Nicolas gives 
neither version nor translation of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels; but he supplies an anima- 
ted analysis of them. His work is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the peculiar merits of his 


cave of *lovdazot, ‘ the Jews who observed,’ &c. 
(p. 239) ; eippavOqgcav tpayovtec Kai mivorTec, 
‘they rejoiced while eating and drinking’ (p. 
257) ; Tov cetouod apodpov ka. weyddov yeyovdroc, 
* the earthquake which occurred was violent and 
great’ (p. 285); ti¢ mapaocKevig Katavtoonc, 
‘when the preparation was come’ (p. 287) ; 
kabioac 6 Kacap, ‘when Ceesar sat in the Capi- 
tol’ (p. 411) ; éxdiitac ddiyoorov rb Edvog abtav 
devgov (drive out the nation, and reduce it to 
the smallest numbers) ‘ by driving out their na- 
tion as soon as possible show . . .’ (p. 413). 

Sometimes a long passage is most unaccount- 
ably mistaken or misrepresented, when it is hard 
to see what difficulty presents itself. Take the 
opening, for instance, of the first part of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, second version (Tischen- 
dorf, p. 266. Cf. Cowper, p. 267). In other 
places the translator specifies difficulties in the 
text which are really no difficulties at all, c. 9. 
Protevangelium, c. xix. mapdévoc éyévvnoer 6 ob 
Xwpet } pvow aire (a virgin has brought forth : 
a thing which her nature admits not of), which 
Mr. Cowper renders, ‘A virgin hath brought 
forth, which is not in accordance with the course 
of nature,’ adding in a note, ‘The Greek is 
‘*what her nature doth not contain.’? J give 
the probable sense.’ Again in the ‘ Narratio Jo- 
sephi’ (Tischendorf, pp. 486-447), the Greek 
of which is certainly as bad as need be, Mr. 
Cowper selects for his special animadversion a 
passage which might stand in Plato or Demos- 
thenes, obxéte tov Agotynv édeacdueda 7d Ti éyéveTo 
(we no longer saw the robber, as to what took 
| place), which he translates, ‘ We no longer saw 
| the robber, whatever was done ;’ and appends 
a foot-note, ‘The Greek here is obscure: and 
| probably means that the robber became invisible, 
| however it came about’! We forbear to multi- 
| ply eitations further. Even in the Latin trans- 
lations it would be easy to point out many things 
| which need revisal. 
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country and his school of thought. He is 
no follower of M. Douhaire, yet his view of 
the subject has evidently been strongly in- 
fluenced by the vigorous comments of that 
writer ; and he regards the ancient produc- 
tions before us with an indulgence and a 
sympathetic interest which contrast strongly 
with the usual tone of English critics. Eng- 
lish readers, however, need not be afraid of 
the book. In some, indeed, of his remarks 
on the Christian ‘ Origines ’ he gives way too 
much perhaps to that taste for hasty gener- 
alisation which most objectionably charac- 
terises his well-known ‘ Etudes sur Ancien 
Testament.’ But we see nothing in his 
comments on the Apocryphal Gospels which 
need pain or disconcert the devoutest stu- 
dents of Christian antiquity. And for origi- 
nality of thought, breadth of view, and 
careful study of the subject, it deserves the 
respectful attention of all who desire to ob- 
tain an insight into the origin and nature of 
these sigue documents. 

And now with the help of our various 
guides we proceed to the consideration of 
the documents themselves. 

The pieces which Dr. Tischendorf has 
published in his collection (some of which, 
as the Mors Pilati, and Vindicta Salvatoris, 
we decidedly object to see there) are twelve 
in number; or, counting separately the va- 
rious recensions of the same piece, twenty- 
one in all. These we may divide, accord- 
ing to their subject-matter, into four groups ; 
three is the usual number ee or their 
classification, but we greatly prefer four. 
The several classes of documents, then, 
would be those that tell, 

1. Of the holy family, and the birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

2. Of the infancy and childhood of the 
Saviour. 

3. Of his death and resurrection. 

4. Of his descent into the lower world. 

Restricting ourselves (as our limits com- 
pel us to do) to a brief analysis of the prin- 
cipal only of these works, we will notice the 
books which constitute the various groups. 

1. At the head of the first class stands 
the Gospel of James; the Protevangelium, 
as Postel called it, because it forms a pre- 
lude to the sacred story as related by the 
Evangelists. This is undoubtedly a very 
early production, the original certainly of 
all of the same class; and dates (as is gen- 
erally allowed) from the second century. 
Thus much may be concluded from the fact 
that it is cited by name in the writings of 
Origen early in the third century, in terms 
which show it to have been then already 
well-known in the Greek churches; so that 
it must have existed some time before in its 


of an an 
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original Syriac form, and bably was 
known to Tertullian, Glewens Almanae!: 
nus, and even Justin Martyr, who all cer- 
tainly refer to legendary particulars which 
this same document was the first to embody 
in a written form. It relates the birth of. 
the Virgin Mary, whose parents Joachim 
and Anne, childless till then, and cut to the 
heart. by the reproaches consequently rest- 
ing on them, are severally favoured with 
visits of angels to announce the coming 
blessing of a child. Mary is born accord- 
ingly, and kept in ‘ a sanctuary’ in her pa- 
rents’ house, till at three years old she is 
solemnly conveyed to the temple, in fulfil- 
ment of their vow, and there is ‘ brought 
like a dove, and received food at the han 
1... When she is twelve years 
old, the high-priest is instructed by an an- 
gel to select a widower from the people who 
shall take Mary as his wife. Joseph is ac- 
cordingly marked out for this honour by the 
sign of a dove flying out of the rod which he 
holds in his hand and alighting on his head. 
He receives the sacred charge; and some 
time after, an undefiled virgin of the house 
of David being needed to spin .purple and 
scarlet for the curtain of the temple, M 

is chosen by lot forthe work. Then follows 
the Annunciation, as Mary (now sixteen) 
goes to draw water at the well; then Jo- 
seph’s discovery of her pregnancy, his dis- 
tress, and the instructions he receives. 
Both parties meanwhile (Mary's condition 
being now apparent) are in disgrace with 
the priests; but are cleared by drinking, 
both of them, the ‘ water of reproof.’ Then 
comes the journey to Bethlehem; the por- 
tents which precede the birth of the Saviour ; 
the birth itself in a cave, three miles short 
of the town; the testimony of the midwife 
to the miraculous nature of the event; and 
the incredulity of Salome, who is punished 
and converted by the withering of her hand. 
After this the Magi arrive, their story being 
told throughout almost in the words of St. 
Matthew. But in the massacre of the Inno- 
cents, John the Baptist being in special 
danger, is saved by a mountain opening at 
Elizabeth’s prayer to receive her and her 
child. John is rescued accordingly. But 
his father Zacharias falls a victim to the 
wrath of Herod, being slain between the 
porch and the altar! 

There is every reason to believe that this 
production was originally written in Syriac, 
though translated early into its present 
Greek form. It was soon imitated also, 
with further additions, in other writings of 
the same class; one of these being the Gos- 
pel of the Pseudo Matthew, of which we 
shall presently say more; and another the” 
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Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, a much 
later production, however, composed (as it 
would seem) originally in Latin, as it has 
not been found im any other language, and 
bears internal marks of an origin subsequent 
to the Vulgate. Of these two imitations of 
the Protevangelium, the first is both more 
diffuse and more lavish of miracles; the 
second, simpler and in a purer taste; but 
both are remarkable for the evidences they 
contain of a progressive veneration for the 
Virgin, and the special care they take to 
guard against the supposition naturally cre- 
ated by the scriptural narrative that she 
was the mother of the so-called ‘ brethren of 
the Lord.’ Lastly, in this group may be 
included the ‘ History of a the Car- 
penter,’ edited first by Wallin from the Ar- 
abic; but of which there can be little doubt 
that the original language was Coptic, and 
that it originated in Egypt at the begin- 
ning of the monastic era. This narrative, 
after a brief summary of the preceding 
events, concerns itself almost wholly wit 

the last days and death of Joseph, and is 
put by the presumptuous audacity of the 
writer into the mouth of the Saviour him- 
self; being the only composition in all the 
cycle in which this most objectionable lib- 
erty is taken, and in which the Apocryphal 
writers have even ventured to assign any- 
thing to the years of Christ’s active miyis- 
try. The chief features of this composition 
are the unworthy terrers and extravagant 
lamentations of Joseph, in spite of all his 
piety, at the approach of death; and the 
peculiar agency of good and evil spirits at 
the time of dissolution which it supposes — 
internal indications, it is argued, of its ori- 
gin among the Coptic recluses, and con- 
firmed by the fact that fragments have been 
found of the Coptic text, as well as by other 
external evidence. 

2. The second group of the cycle con- 
sists of the Gospels which relate the child- 
hood and growth of the Saviour. This 
group is, of course, closely connected with 
the preceding one; so that in fact some 
eae which belong to it overlap the other. 

ut the subject-matter of the two is plainly 
both distinguishable and distinct; and the 
principal and most ancient specimen of this 
second class of compositions contains noth- 
ing in common with the group which we 
have examined. This most ancient compo- 
sition is the so-called Gospel of Thomas; 
itself also, like the Protevangelium, origin- 
ally a Syriac production, and dating like 
that in all probability from the second cen- 
tury. For the Gospel of Thomas is simi- 
larly cited by Origen, and its still earlier ex- 
istence even in Greek is fairly to be pre- 
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sumed from the mention by Irenzus of one 
of the most remarkable stories it contains, 
that of Christ's instruction in the Alphabet. 
The character of this production is very 
much worse than that of the former class ; 
and all the more so, because the subject is 
more sa@tred and less tolerant of unworthy 
handling. No Christian can read this piece 
without a strong sense of outraged reli- 
gious feeling; the child Jesus being repre- 
sented as a wayward and sometimes malig- 
nant being, delighting in acts of capricious 
power, which are only by chance beneficent 
oruseful. A Syriac version indeed, brought 
to light by Mr. Wright, of the British Mu- 
seum (the MS. being supposed by him to be 
of the sixth century), exhibits this charac- 
ter much less offensively than the Greek, 
and we shall gladly think, what Mr. Harris 
Cowper, who has published this version in 
English, maintains with great probability, 
that we have here the nearest approach to 
the original text. Its offensive features 
grew with successive revisions, till they cul- 
minated in the Latin version, which Tischen- 
dorf appends to his two specimens of the 
Greek. ‘Our brief analysis shall be made 
from the first of these two versions, which 
is also probably the older of the two. 

The child Jesus, when five years old, was 
found one sabbath-day playing by a stream, 
where he had been damming up the water, 
and also moulding clay into the form of 
sparrows. Taken to task for this by a scribe, 
he clapped his hands and bade the sparrows 
fly away, which they did accordingly. The 
child of another scribe having even meddled 
with the water-pools, Jesus struck him 
dead; and the same fate presently befell 
another boy, who ran up against him. 
Frightened at the odium thus produced, Jo- 
seph ventures to remonstrate with the child, 
but is angrily silenced. Presently a teacher 
named Zaccheus begs Jesus for a pupil; 
but while endeavouring to instruct him in 
the alphabet, he is confounded with the 
child’s questions and remarks on the mys- 
tical properties of the letters. Suspected 
after this of causing the death of a boy who 
had been pushed off the roof of a house, 
Jesus calls the dead to life, and clears him- 
self. At six years old he is sent by his 
mother to fetch water; the pot is broken, 
but he brings the water home in his folded 
mantle. Going to the field with his father 
to sow, from a single grain of corn he raises 
a hundred quarters; and then delivers Jo- 
seph from a difficulty in his trade by pulling 
to the proper length a piece of wood which 
was too short. Entrusted once more toa 
teacher who ventures to smite him, he strikes 
him dead; but pacified by the respectful 
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conduct of a third, he restores the former 
one to life. Having afterwards healed his 
brother James from the bite of a viper, and 
having restored a dying child, and raised a 
dead man, he now reaches the age of twelve 
years; and the visit to Jerusalem follows, 
as related by St. Luke. 

These monstrous stories of the childhood 
of the Saviour were considerably softened 
down in a later production of the same class, 
which is commonly called the Arabic Gos- 
pel of the Infancy. This compilation, first 
published by Sike from the Arabic in 1679, 
professes to recount the events which took 
place from the birth of the Saviour till his 
visit to the temple at the age of twelve. It 
belongs, therefore, in part to the first of 
our groups, and has gathered its materials 
from various sources. Even in its compos- 
ite form, however, it is believed to have 
been originally Syriac; and, indeed, we are 
told by M. Nicolas that MSS. of it in that 
language are still to be found in the Vati- 
ean and in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the marvels it re- 
counts of the Virgin and Child, especially 
during the flight into Egypt and the return 
to Galilee, some of them closely resembling 
the Arabian Nights (youths transformed in- 
to mules by enchantment, damsels haunted 
by dragons, &c.), and for the devotion it 
expresses for the person of the former. But 
it gains a singular importance from the fact 
of its wide diffusion in Arabic and other 
languages among the nations of the East, 
where it has been popularly ascribed to St. 
Peter; above all from its having been to all 
appearance the document received there in 

ahomet’s time as the authoritative expo- 
nent of Christianity. From such a point of 
view we cannot be surprised, and can hardly 
regret, that the Monotheism of Islam should 
have commended itself as the more rational 
religion of the two. 

Parallel to the Gospel of the Infancy, 
and occupying much the same position 
in the West which that did in the East, 
is the Gospel of Pseudo Matthew, to which 
we have already referred. This, too, is a 
compilation, belonging partially to our for- 
mer group, as well as to the present one ; 
and professing in the Latin version (which 
alone is extant now) to be a translation by 
Jerome from the Hebrew of St. Matthew ; * 
an audacious claim which helped to gain a 
wide celebrity in the middle ages, both for 
it and also for the shorter ‘Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary,’ which by some accident 


* We follow Dr. Tischendorf in conceding the ti- 
tle of Pseudo Matthew to this longer compilation. 


His arguments (Prol. XXX.— XXXIV.) seem quite 
conclusive. 
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managed to usurp the title, and thus to ob- 
tain a transference almost without curtail- 
ment into the famous Golden Legend. 

3. The writings which profess to give a 
fuller account of the trial and death of the 
Saviour are chiefly those which go under 
the name of the Gesta and Acta Pilati, and 
which form the first part of the so-called 
Gospel of Nicodemus. There is no doubt 
that writings of this class were current in 
the Christian Church as early at least as 
the second century. To some such docu- 
ments both Tertullian and Justin Martyr 
before him, appeal in their Apologies. 
Justin challenges his heathen opponents to 
consult for themselves the ‘ Acts of Pilate’ 
in support of what he alleges. And there 
can be no doubt that he is here referring to 
a document which he had himself seen and 
believed to be genuine, more especially as 
he iy oy it in Greek by its Latin title 
Acta. Nor can there be any doubt at all 
that the document thus circulated among 
the Christians must have been a forgery ; 
for it is manifestly absurd to suppose that 
an official letter of Pilate to the Emperor 
Tiberius had been published and was in 
the hands of the Christians. It may well 
be, therefore, that one of the spurious pro- 
ductions now in our possession is the very 
document to which Justin refers. But 
here the difficulty is to say which. Dr. 
Tischendorf argues with some force in be- 
half of the Gesta Pilati, which forms (as we 
have said) the first part of the composite 
‘Gospel of Nicodemus.’ But there is a fa- 
tal objection to this (which he is quite un- 
able to get over) in the fact that the narra- 
tive of the Gesta is all in the third person, | 
like that of the Canonical Gospels, and has 
not even the semblance of an official report, 
which Justin’s Acta must have had. The 
same objection applies to another version 
of the same narrative to which Dr. Tischen- 
dorf assigns the title of Acta Pilati. There 
are various pieces, on the other hand, which 
thus far satisfy the required conditions, 
professing to be letters from Pilate to Tibe- 
rius; the principal of which goes by the. 
name of the ‘ Report of PHlate ;’ and in this 
certainly the language of the Roman Gov-- 
ernor fully bears out what Tertullian says 
of his words in the alleged ‘ Acta,’ that he 
speaks like ‘a Christian at heart.’ This 
‘Report of Pilate’ accordingly is what M. 
Nicolas claims as the document in question. 
But we hesitate to admit the claim; for‘the 
imposture is so flagrant and so extravagant 
that it seems unlikely that men like Justin 
and Tertullian should have accepted or. 
countenanced the forgery ; and we are more 
inclined to think that the document which 
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one of the compositions now before us. If 
it formed, as Dr. Tischendorf supposes, the 
basis of the so-called Gesta Pilati (of which, 
in this uncertainty, we forbear to give a de- 
tailed summary), the alleged facts added to 
the Gospel narrative would be that a one 
was brought against the Saviour, before Pi- 
late, of illegitimate birth, that miraculous 
homage was paid to him by the eagles of 
the Roman legions, and that his crucifixion 
was followed by the imprisonment and de- 
liverance of Joseph of Arimathza, who 
ventured to declare himself in his favour. 
Such would be the principal particulars 
which tradition (if we may call it so) pro- 
fesses to add. to the account of the Evan- 
gelists; together with the names (besides 
some other details concerning them) of Pi- 
late’s wife Procla, the penitent thief Dysmas 
the centurion Longinus, and the woman 
with.the issue of blood Veronica. 

4. Lastly, there is the episode of the De- 
scent of the Saviour to the lower world; 
which, though incorporated into the exist- 
ing Gospel of Nicodemus, and forming its 
second part, belongs to quite a different 
class of the Apocryphal writings. Here 
there is but one Some to examine, 
though many recensions of it. Dr. Tischen- 
dorf gives three. That it was fused into 
its present connexion by the hand of a com- 
piler, all critics agree ; nor does there seem 
any doubt that the date of the compilation 
was that which the author of the Greek text 
assigns to his pretended discovery of the 
amalgamated document, and its translation 
by him from the Hebrew, viz. one of the 
joint consulships of Theodosius and Valen- 
tinian (a.pD, 439).* But was this compiler 
the author also of the Descent into Hades, 
or had it an earlier origin? The first sup- 
position is argued — by M. Alfred Maury 
in his ‘ Légendes et Croyances de l’Antiqu- 
ité.’ He maintains that the legend now 
before us was composed with the special 
view of combating the Apollinarian heresy, 
which denied to Christ the spiritual part of 
humanity ; and that the date just mentioned 
will therefore exactly suit the circumstances 
which called it forth. It originated then 
with the writer who calls himself the trans- 
lator; and the language in which it is 
couched confirms this conclusion, being an 
exact countexpart of the rhetorical declama- 
tion of the preachers of the preceding cen- 
tury, and evidently framed upon that model. 
Dr. Tischendorf, however, and M. Nicolas 


* Mr. Harris Cowper argues for this date, viz., the 
7th Consulate of Theodosius I1. and 6th of Valen- 
tinian III. The text, it seems, is chargeable with 
some error and inconsistency. 
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they referred to has been expanded into 


agree in claiming a far higher antiquit 
both for the legend itself aaa substantally 
for the existing conrposition. And instead 
of regarding the rhetoric of Ephrem, of 
Chrysostom, and of Gregory as the model 
adopted by the writer, they maintain that 
the phraseology of those great preachers, 
wher dilating on this theme, was drawn from 
the glowing imagery of the Christian Rha 
sodist. The belief of Christ’s visit to the 
lower world, suggested by the words of 
St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 19), took hold very 
early of the popular mind, and had proba- 
bly worked itself nearly into the present 
form of the legend by the end of the second 
century. 

Leaving this point undetermined, we sub- 
join a brief analysis of the Greeklegena. At 
the resurrection of Christ, when ‘ many bod- 
ies of the saints arose and went into the holy 
city,’ among those who thus ‘ appeared un- 
to many’ were two sons of the aged Simeon. 
Being brought to the chief priests at the in- 
stance of Joseph of Arimatheza; they told 
how that when hes were among the departed 
a great light had shone on them in Hades, 
recognised presently by prophets and patri- 
archs as the sign of approaching redemp- 
tion. John the Baptist above all declared 
its purport and its promise, and his witness 
was confirmed by the primeval recollections 
of Adam and of Seth. Satan meanwhile, 
troubled by the indications of approaching 
danger, was conferring with Hades how it 
might be met; when suddenly there came 
a voice as of thunder, saying, ‘Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, &c.’ While Da- 
vid and Isaiah exulted accordingly over the 
baffled Powers of Darkness, the brazen 
gates were broken, and the iron bars were 
burst; and the King of Glory entering in 
released Adam and all the just, leading 
them up to Paradise. There at the same 
moment there appeared a man of lowly 
mien, having a cross upon his shoulders. 
It was the penitent thief. He too was ad- 
mitted with the rest; Enoch and Elijah 
alone waiting yet awhile, till their destiny 
should be accomplished. Having written 
and sealed their testimony thus, the sons of 
Simeon vanished. —This summary review 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, scanty as it is, 
will at least be sufficient to show us in which 
of them we must search, if anywhere, for 
such fragments of real tradition as may 
possibly have been gathered up in the gen- 
eration subsequent to the Apostles. It is 


evident that the only documents in which 
such traditions can be looked for,with the 
remotest chance of success, are the Prote- 
vangelium, the Gospel of Thomas, and the 
original Acta Pilati (whatever we may con- 
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chapter for the later part of his narrative), 


clude these last to be). All other compo- 
sitions of the kind are but later imitations, 
or expressions and mre etm of these 
three ; the‘ Descensus’ (whether an earlier 
or later production) being of course > its 
very nature removed from the sphere of his- 
torical tradition, Confining our attention 
then to these three pieces, we ask, Can 
there be any reasonable presumption or 
reasonable hope that they present or em- 
body elements of historical truth? that any 
particulars are here handed down to us con- 
cerning the Saviour or the Holy Family 
which we may reasonably regard as having 
a foundation of fact? We say at once that 
we do not think there is. And the reasons 
lie upon the surface. 

First of all, it is evident that any genuine 
traditions of the Saviour among those who 
saw and heard him must have belonged to 
the years of his active ministry. Then 
alone he was observed and noted; there 
alone tradition had its province. Of this 
period we could not be surprised if a large 
mass of traditionshad existed. The French 
critics cite as a remarkable parallel (and 
more to the point, in fact, than the cases of 
Charlemagne and Arthur) that mass of le- 
gendary stories which have already grown 
up in France round the memory of the first 
Napoleon. We accept the parallel for the 
purpose it is meant to serve. But what 
shall we find in that case? Do not all the 
stories current amcng the French peasantry 
relate to the mature life of the great Em- 
peror, his campaigns, his administration of 
affairs, his travels of inspection, his inter- 
course with the people? So it ought to 
have been, so assuredly it would have been, 
with genuine traditions in the sacred his- 
tory. Yet the two most important of the 
documents before us have no reference 
whatever to the period which is their right- 
ful province. ey refer solely to that por- 
tion of Christ’s life the memory of which, 
if preserved at all, must have been pre- 
served in the narrowest and innermost cir- 
cle of disciples, that of the mother and 
brethren of the Lord. But is not this (it 
may be asked) very possible? Would not 
these peculiar traditions have a peculiar val- 
ue? would not the special circumstances of 
the case, and the pardonable curiosity of 
devout posterity, account for the special at- 
tention bestowed on those obscure details ? 
We point in answer to the documents them- 
selves. 

Look first at the Protevangelium. It is 
a story which, if not written by an eye-wit- 
ness (a theory all but impossible, so far as 
the earlier parts are concerned, though ad- 
vanced apparently by the writer in the last 
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bears the evident marks of being an elabo- 
rate work of fiction, with all the usual ac- 
companiments of descriptive detail and sus- 
tained dialogue. Moreover, the story of 
Joachim and Anna, their long-continued 
childlessness, and the birth of their daugh- 
ter Mary, is not only a manifest copy of 
that of Zacharias and Elizabeth in the New 
Testament, of Samson’s and of Samuel’s 
parents in the Old, but is also filled with 
extravagant miracles (as of the dove that 
flew out of Joseph’s rod), and is disfigured 
besides with gross mistakes about Jewish 
ordinances and customs, as in making Mary 
nurtured in the temple, making the high- 
priest enter the holy of holies for an ordi- 
nary purpose, and much besides. How can 
any importance be conceded to such a nar- 
rative? How can it even be thought that 
the mere names of Joachim and of Anna 
have any historical reality, when we find 
the author so ready with a fictitious nomen- 
clature ; assigning, for instance, the name 
of Reuben to the high-priest of the time, 
and supposing the father of John to have 
been the Zacharias who was slain between 
the temple and the altar? Such a composi- 
tion has evidently no sort of claim to be 
regarded as of traditional authority. 

e same objections apply far less, it is 
true, to the Gospel of Thomas, which pro- 
fesses to be a collection of anecdotes pre- 
served either by the Apostle, or an Israel- 
ite of the same name, respecting the child- 
hood of the Saviour. © But even if we could 
explain away the assertion of St. John that 
the miracle of Cana was the first that Jesus 
wrought, the character of these anecdotes 
would forbid us to suppose one moment that 
they can even be distorted recollections of 
actual facts. That the Holy Child should 
have struck his playfellows dead for oppos- 
ing him, that he should have insulted and 
terrified his teachers, and even that- he 
should have displayed his supernatural 
power by pulling straight crooked pieces of 
carpentry, or gathering up spilled water in 
a mantle, are suppositions too monstrous to 
dwell upon. A series of stories like this 
carries its own condemnation with it. Even 
had traditionary particulars been preserved 
in some corner of the Christian Church, the 
character of the narrator’s mind would have 
incapacitated him from so much as ‘trans- 
mitting the anecdotes of such a childhood. 

Lastly, among those before us in the 
third class of documents we have the diffi- 
culty of even determining which has the best 
claim to our attention; that claim itself be- 
ing the right to be accepted as the original 
forgery! All these documents, moreover, 
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swarm with details abhorrent alike to our 
religious feeling and to our sense of histori- 
cal reality ; so that we are forced to regard 
as wholly unreliable those few particulars 
which of themselves are not incredible nor 
even perhaps unlikely. It may be (as 
many critics have maintained, as Dr. Tis- 
chendorf himself and even Bishop Ellicott 
incline to think), that some grains of his- 
torical truth may have reached us, carried 
down by these turbid waters; but if so, 
they are wholly unavailable for use, and the 
presumption is strong that they do not even 
exist. Judging from internal evidence, we 
should say, even of the most ancient of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, that they were com- 
posed purposely to fill up the interstices 
which the Apostolic narrative displays; the 
imagination of the authors having been 
stimulated, not by distant outlines just visi- 
ble in the fading twilight, but pel a by the 
blank which Evangelical tradition had feft. 
Thus far we are very little at issue after all 
with M. Douhaire himself, and almost en- 
tirely at one with M. Nicolas. But further 
questions now arise. May we, notwith- 
standing all this, still accord to these singu- 
lar writings an indulgent admiration? May 
we see in them, like M. Douhaire and his 
disciples, the creations of a pious reverence 
and a tender poetic spirit? May we regard 
them as the offspring of artless wonder, of 
spontaneous imagination, of childlike faith ? 
These are complicated questions, especially 
in their moral aspect. It is hard to do jus- 
tice to another age, with the spirit of which 
we have no natural sympathy. Thus much, 
however, we may safely say: that the more 
we concede the indulgence asked of us in a 
moral point of view, the more do we ex- 
clude the age which produced these stories 
from all intellectual claim to deference and 
respect. Not only in its sense of historical 
truth, but in its power also of forming 
sound religious conceptions, we show it to 
be unworthy of serious notice. And with 
regard even to the poetic faculty manifested 
.in these productions, we confess that we 
are quite unable to share the French critic’s 
estimate of its value. Indeed, we are 
struck with the fact, that the pieces and 
passages which M. Douhaire admires, and 
justly admires, the most —the ‘ Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary,’ the gentle ministry 
of the Virgin Mother in the ‘ Gospel of the 
Infancy,’ the picture of the Holy Family in 
the ‘ History of Joseph,’ the scene in Hades 
in the Latin ‘Gospel of Nicodemus’— are 
all the products of a later age. The vein 
of poetry which kindles his enthusiasm is 
far poorer and thinner as we ascend to the 
earlier periods where it ought to be found 
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in its greatest richness. It is not the Ho- 
mers nor even the Arctinuses of his ‘ Evan- 
gelic Cycle’ that he holds up chiefly to our 
admiration, but rather some Apollonius or 
Statius of a later age. In those earlier 
specimens of Apocryphal literature there is 
little or nothing of rapt imagination or de- 
vout afflatus. The inspiration is merely 
that of a prurient imitativeness, meddling 
with what ought to have been left alone. It 
is as though a child should sit down before 
one of the masterpieces of Titian or of 
Rembrandt, and dissatisfied with the parts 
of the painting which were left in shadowy 
vagueness, should attempt to fill in the sup- 
— deficiencies under the same strong 
ight as the rest. The distorted outlines, 
the raw glaring colours, the impossible per- 
spective which would result from such a 
process, supply no —— illustration of the 
effect of these Apocryphal Gospels, viewed 
simply as works of art. All is out of pro- 
portion, and all out of keeping. The mys- 
terious birth, the hidden infancy, the se- 
cluded youth of the Saviour, are dragged 
forth into a false light, and delineated in a 
style which disgusts the educated taste as 
much as it shocks the religious sense ; while 
over the sublime simplicity of the end an 
obtrusive mass of prodigies is hung. 

Still we so far agree with M. Douhaire 
and his followers as to believe that these 
Gospels were not written in the spirit of 
presumption or imposture. It was a crude 
admiration, it was a species of faith, that 
gave birth to them. They are so far due to 
a kind of creative inspiration that it was at 
least a genuine impulse which produced 
them; not deliberate falsehood, or the pur- 
suit of some heretical object. Rude minds 
imagined what rude minds craved for, and 
here is the result. The ery of heresy, which 
the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
raised, and which modern theologians lave 
repeated, did not suggest itself to earlier 
ages: for, indeed, it was undeserved. The 
French critics in this respect haye supplied 
a useful corrective to the tone of their pre- 
decessors; or at least have boldly and 
plainly argued what some of their prede- 
cessors did but venture timidly to suggest. 
M. Nicolas, for instance, following Fabri- 
cius, aptly cites the case of the author of the 
Apocryphal ‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla,’ who, 
when reproved for his fraudulent composi- 
tion, declared (as Tertullian informs us), 
and declared, it would scem, with all sincer- 
ity, that he had done it ‘ for the love of 
Paul.’ So these early Apoeryphal evangel- 





jasts worked, we must believe, for the love 
‘of Jesus. A sense of what was fitting and 
| of what was due to him was their animating 
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motive. This was the creative cause, both 
of the legends themselves, which, doubtless, 
were long and widely circulated before they 
were reduced to writing, and also of the 
studied compositions by which the authors 
strove to give consistency and permanence 
to tales which. they believed themselves. 
M. Nicolas well puts the case thus : — 


* These stories are not, properly speaking, 
pious frauds, They did not originate in any in- 
tention of substituting error for truth, or even 
of overlaying the evangelic history with fictitious 
tales. The admiration felt for Jesus Christ had 
no bounds ; men saw nothing extraordinary in 
his numerous miracles ; his life was a series of 
prodigies ; in adding to these afew more, one 
was merely rendering to the Lord that which 
was his. Ifhe had not worked the new mira- 
cles, he might well have done so ; from assuming 
thus much to attributing them to him there was 
butastep. . . . 

‘The Apocryphal Gospels are for the most 
part works of impersonal authorship. In all, 
without exception, the basis of the work—and 
in the greater number the form itself —is such 
as tradition had made it at the epoch when they 
were severally committed to writing. The au- 
thors, if in any case it is permissible to employ 
a word which for the greater part of these works 
corresponds in no respects with the reality of 
things, did no more than collect the legends which 
were in circulation around them, and transcribe 
them just as they were accustomed to hear them 
told.’ (Nicolas, pp. 9, 318.) 


Thus far we might be quoting from M. 
Douhaire himself; and our author insists 
no less strongly than his compatriot on the 
interest and importance which these writ- 
ings possess to the student of antiquity. 
But let us see how differently, and as we 
think how far more truly, he judges of their 
significance : — 

£ These legends, indicating the manner in which 
the mass of the faithful understood Christianity, 
are the only documents which permit us to form 
an idea of the religious state of the Christians of 
the first centuries. The books of the ecclesiasti- 

writers give us a knowledge only of the 
Christianity of the upper class, I mean of the 
educated and the learned. What was below this 
stratum, which naturally did not descend very 
deep? Faith in prodigies, in miracles, in le- 
gen . + . These constituted that which 
one might call low-life Christianity, the religion 
of the crowd, which was little capable of compre- 
hending Christian spirituality, and which placed 
pious fables in its stead.’ (P. 299.) 


Again : — 

* These writings are a proof, as sad as it is in- 
contestable, of the rapidity with which Christian- 
ity degenerated, and fell into vulgarity and 
superstition. All the legends relative to the 
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family of Jesus strove to enhance its social posi- 
tion. Joachim isa man of wealth. Anna his 
wife has an attendant —a kind of lady compan- 
ion. Joseph is sometimes a priest, exercising by 
the way and only for his pleasure the trade of 
carpenter ; sometimes the contractor in the chief 
of the works in construction of the temple. This 
puerile vanity is not in accordance with the 
spirit of the Jews. The most illustrious rabbis 
have practised handicraft labour without injur- 
ing theirdignity. And the sentiment was not 
less unknown to the Christians ef the Apostolic 
age. In the beginning Christianity had been 
the religion of the weak and of the poor ; and it 
gloried in the fact of being so. One would not have 
thought then-of vaunting the riches and high 
position of the family of the Lord.’ (P. 278.) 


And now, before dismissing the subject, 
we may point out a few conclusions which 
seem naturally to follow from the considera- 
tions we have pursued. 

First, what strikes every one, whatever 
be his opinion of the origin and merits of 
these writings, is their immeasurable inferi- 
ority ta the Canonical Gospels. Immeas- 
urable, indeed, is a word which faintly ex- 
presses the extent of the difference between 
them. ‘They belong to another sphere. It 
was shortsighted policy in the scoffing un- 
believers of Voltaire’s school to bring the 
two things into contact in the hope of dis- 
crediting the Gospel. And the somewhat 
similar attempt of Strauss suggests the best 
refutation of his own theory. No more 
strikin “ingad could be desired by Christ- 
ians of the unique character of the Evan- 
gelic narrative; nor can any fair-minded 
sceptic fail to perceive the force of it. An 
impassable line separates the simple majesty, 
the lofty moral tone, the profound wisdom 
and significance of the Canonical Gospels 
from the qualities which we forbear further 
to particularise in the writings that claim to 
be their complement. We feel, as we turn 
from one region to the other, that the differ- 
ence must be due to something more than 
lapse of years, or defect of reliable informa- 
tion. If the contrast between the writings 
of the Apostles and the Apostolic Fathers is 
so great that.we are reminded perforce of 
the doctrine of inspiration, how much more 
when we turn from the sacred volume to the 
best of the writings before us? To esti- 
mate the real extent of this contrast, how- 
ever, we must not confine ourselves to mere 
excerpts. Some few passages may doubt- 
less be culled from these puerile produc- 
tions, which, glowing with the light which 
had fallen on them from above, will bear to 
be placed by the side of extracts from the 
New Testament. But the delusive charm 
will be broken at once if the reader look 
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before and after. Such a caution is not un- 
necessary to insist upon. The present age, 
while seeking to do justice to depreciated 
merit, and to rehabilitate discredited repu- 
tations, is often apt to overlook the broad 
lines of character which our fathers perhaps 
too exclusively regarded. This tendency 
needs sometimes to be met with an indig- 
nant protest. So, for instance, it has been 
suggested of late that a few glittering grains 
of truth and of moral grandeur scattered 
here and there over the Talmud are sufficient 
to raise that grotesque production into ri- 
valry with the New Testament and make 
it disputable which of the two is the true 
source of the divine morality which has re- 
generated the world. But the doubt is as 
futile as it is unjust. The real test. in this 
case is not the utterances of a few wise 
apothegms, nor even the enunciation of a 
few true principles.’ It is the power of 
combining the diverse intuitions of the hu- 
man mind and conscience, of reconciling 
them with the realities of human existence, 
and showing how to bring them into action. 
It is the success attained in seizing the focal 
points whence the law of the errant curves 
is determined, from which their directions 
may be traced, and their branching lines 
extended. This Christ has done for hu- 
manity; pouring a flood of light, which 
even unbelievers lave habitually availed 
themselves of ever since, on the relations 
between man and man, and between man 
and God. What, on the other hand, has 
the Talmud done, but leave its votaries in 
an ever-narrowing circle; from which it 
needs the reflex influence of Christianity, 
and we may almost add of Mohammedanism 
also, to release them in some degree? So, 
too, with the Scriptural narrative of Christ’s 
life and teaching. It is not till we contem- 
plate it as a whole, in contrast with such 
works as those before us, that we fully feel 
its right to the character which it claims. 
Nor is it only in this way, and as it were 
reluctantly, the Apocryphal Gospels 
yield their tribute to the Canonical. The 

do so of their own accord, and with a will. 
ing homage. We have compared these 
gee delineations to the daubs of 
a child dissatisfied with the delicate chiar- 
oscuro of some great master. But it must 
not be forgotten, (for the fact is a remark- 
able one to notice, ) that in the case before 
us the hand of the imitator has never pre- 
sumed to touch the original canvas. The 
homage paid by him, perhaps involuntarily, 
is twofold. For those — only have been 
painted in detail which the great master- 
pieces had left undefined; and these at- 
tempts themselves are made upon a separate 
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ete od ya to tamper with the ae- 

Nor is this ail. The treatment exten- 
ded on the one hand to the Evangelical text, 
and on the other to the Apocryphal imita- 
tions, from the first day that they stood side 
by side, is a remarkable proof of the light 
in which they were relatively regarded, even 
by those who welcomed and diffused the 
spurious appendages. Dr. Tischendorf has 
well a eon this out in his essay of 1851, 
and no one earned a better right to make 
the remark with authority. Numerous as 
are the various readings in the text.of the 
New Testament, and formidable as the fact 
may at first appear on the statement of their 
numbers, it is well known that the points of 
doubt or difficulty which these variations in- 
volve is, after all, trifling indeed. Not so 
the discrepancies in the Apocryphal text. 
Here the differences are not such as may be 
due to the oversight of a copyist and the ac- 
cidents of human infirmity. Version upon 
version, recension upon recension, are mul- 
eo here, as MSS. come to light; some 
of them amounting to a reconstruction of 
the piece, so extensive and so thorough that 
its identity is a matter of dispute. What 
clearer —< could be adduced of the ex- 
ceptional reverence paid to the true Gospels, 
even by the ages which produced and pre- 
served the legendary ones? 

We have combated the notion of the 
French Catholic writers, that the Apocryphal 
Gospels have been a source of ennobling . 
and elevating conceptions for the Christian 
world. But we do not deny, and we cannot 
doubt, that they have served a useful pur- 
pose. In the mixed conditions of human 
society, things in themselves erroneous and 
debased often prove valuable for the pre- 
servation and recommendation of those ac- 
companying truths which else in evil days 
would have found no acceptance. So it has 
been, we doubt not, with the Apocryphal 
Gospels. They have attracted and re- 
tained multitudes of professing Christians in 
the East and in the West, whom the true 
Gospels would have failed to satisfy. Such 
being the case, we must accept the ways of 
Providence with wondering interest; nor 
can we refuse something more than interest 
to the curious documents which have been al- 
lowed to serve so salutary a purpose. We 
are loth to hold them up to en e or detes- 
tation. Yet when called upon to admire 
them, and to hail all the effects which they 
have worked, we must pause before we con- 
sent. We may think, indeed, that such a 
feeling is very consistent with Roman Cath- 
olic principles. We may almost wonder 
how it should be otherwise in those who re- 
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quire submission to oral tradition, and who 
recognise the truth of the very legends 
which these writings were the first to em- 
body. And yet even here we should be un- 
wilhng to exact such consistency from Ro- 
man Catholic opponents. We admit the 
right which the Church of Rome has retained 
to denounce the Apocryphal Gospels as un- 
sparingly as the most zealous testant. 
But how comes it that she has retained the 
legends, and glorified them with all the 
po ol of religion and of art, whilst she 
repudiates, as we do ourselves, the sources 
from which they sprung ? 

Ina small and very sensible volume which 
has lately fallen under our notice by the Rev. 
C. A. Row,* the learned author has devoted 
a chapter to the nature and character of the 
Mythical Gospels, in which he expresses 
opinions very similiar to those we have 
formed on the subject. He sums up the 
striking contrast between the genuine and 
the Apocryphal records of the life of our Sa- 
viour in the following terms : — 


*1. If these Gospels are the productions of the 
mythic spirit during the second and subsequent 
centuries, that spirit could not have produced 
the genuine Gospels in the first. 2d. Mythic mir- 
acles are invariably grotesque ones. 3d. Their 
moral aspect will be a reflection of the character 
of their originators, and consequently a low one. 
4th. The favourite subjects in connexion with 
Christianity, on which mythologists have ex- 
erted their powers, are precisely those on which 
the Gespels are silent. . . 


* The Jesus of the Evangelists, His Historical 





Character Vindicated, &c. mdon: 1868. 
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* We have great reason to be thankful for the 
preservation of these stories. They enable us to 
test the tendencies of Christian mythology, and 
to ascertain not asa theory, but as a fact, that 
if it had gone on forever elaborating mythical 
creations, it would never have produced the Jesus 
of the Evangelists. On the contrary, when the 
mythologists had the portraiture before their eyes, 
all they succeeded in accomplishing was to de- 
grade it. The preservation of the Mythic Gos- 
pels supplies us with direct evidence as to the 
kind of stories which mythologists would have 
invented. 

‘The case stands thus. Our Gospels present 
us with the picture of a glorious Christ; the 
mythic Gospels, that of a contemptible one. 
Our haye invested him with the highest 
conceivable form of human greatness; the my- 
thic ones have not ascribed to him an action 
which is elevated. In our Gospels he exhibits a 
superhuman wisdom; in the mythic books a 
nearly equal superhuman absurdity. In our 
Gospels he is arrayed in all the beauty of holi- 
ness; in the mythic ones, this aspect is entirely 
wanting. In our Gospels, not one strain of sel- 
fishness defiles his character; in the mythic ones, 
the boy Jesus is both pettish and malicious. 
Our Gospels exhibit to us a sublime morality ; 
not a ray of it shines in those of the mythologists. 
The miracles of the one and of the other are con- 
trasted in every point. A similar opposition of 
character runs through the whole current of 
their thought, feeling, morality, and religion.’ 
— Row, p. 381. 


In a word, if these are the legendary re- 
cords preserved by the simple faith and un- 
assisted powers of early Christian disciples, 
to what power are we to ascribe the author- 


ship of the New Testament? 





Handbook 9 Fictitious Names. By Olphar 
Hamst, Esq. (J. R. Smith. )—Some short time ago 
we noticed a biographical sketch of Quérard by 
the writer of this work. In this work he endea- 
vours to emulate Quérard himself, and to do for 
the pseudonymous literature of England apd the 
nineteenth century what Quérard did for a wider 
field. We cannot say that Mr. Olphar Hamst 
comes up to his predecessor, but then he is far 
more modest in his pretensions. What he does 
is to publish the real names of authors who have 
written under assumed names. If people wish 
to know who is ‘‘ The Hertfordshire Incumbent ”’ 
or the “8. G. 0.”’ of the Times, they have only 
to turn to the present work, where they will find 
a great many similar revelations. So far as we 
LIVING AGE. VOL. X. 414 





can judge, Mr. Olphar Hamst isa correct writer. 
We may safely say that his work is not complete, 
inasmuch as his own real name is not given in it, 
and we cannot believe that the name on histitle- 


| page _—« from his godfathers and godmoth- 
ers. 


ow he has managed to steer himself 
through the mass of such names as ‘* A Lady,”’ 
**A Layman,”’ ‘‘ Scrutator,’’ &c., we cannot di- 
vine ; but he tells us there are at least a dozen 
different writers using the last signature, and 
more than fifty using the first, who cannot be iden- 
tified. This fact alone would be an excuse for many 
shortcomings. Fortunately, no one can discover 
the shortcomings unless he knows as much as 
Mr. Olphar Hamst himself on the subject. 

Spectator. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE HOUSE BEHIND ST. CROSS. 


Tue weather did not mend, and we were 
unvisited prisoners in our house until after 
the New Year. But at the end of the first 
week in January, there came a glorious day, 
—not bleak with wintry cold, nor rough 
with wind, nor yet heavy with the stifling 
moisture of unseasonable heat. It was al- 
most like the first day of spring —a little 
too early — escaped from the prison-house 
of the year, before the storms were passed ; 
as Noah’s dove left the ark before the flood 
was over. We knew— and so did the birds 
— that it was too bright and fair to last, — 
that to-morrow might bring back the mist 
and rain. But we shall have little pleasure 
in this life, if we do not treasure all the lit- 
tle bits we can find. Do you suppose Noah 
threw away the olive-branch because it was 
not a tree? And so the birds twittered, 
and we went out. 

We went up the road towards St. Cross, 
choosing that direction for two reasons, — 
because it was hilly, and so secure from any 
latent moisture, and because we wished to 
visit my new house behind the church. It 
was now completed, or at least very nearly 
so, for the locksmith and the varnisher-were 
the workmen now employed. 

As we toiled up the ascent, we were’ ar- 
rested by a cheerful salute from behind, 
and turning round, we found Mr. Marten 
and his friends the Blakes hastening to over- 
take us; and we waited till they came up. 

‘* We have intended youa visit ever since 
Christmas,” said the rector, as he shook 
hands; ‘‘ but the weather has always for- 
bidden it until to-day. We have just been 
at your house, and the servant told us where 
we should find you.” 

‘*Then let us all return instantly, and 
have a comfortable luncheon,” I answered. 

‘*Oh no,” returned Mr. Marten; ‘‘ we 
can chat as we walk, and have the benefit 
of the fresh air and exercise besides. We 
have not had a long journey — only as far 
as the High Street.” 

** Have you been to the Refuge, then?” 
I asked. 

‘* No,” he replied with aslight hesitation ; 
‘*in fact —in short —,” speaking briskly at 
last, ‘‘ Mr. Garrett, I planned this morning 
visit as a fitting opportunity to introduce 
Miss Blake — as my future wife.” 

We made a slight pause, and congratu- 
lated the young lady, who was duly diffident 
and blushing. And I think the rector was 
a little disappoimted to find we expressed 
no surprise. 

‘* Tt is no new happiness to me,” he said. 
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‘*We both thought best to keep it quiet 


until our circumstances justified us in com- 
mencing preparations for the event. Ihave 
looked forward to the pleasure of tellin 
- my good fortune ever since the first o 

y last year; and Marian and I hope to 
be married on that date this year, which 
will allow us five months to make our very 
simple arrangements.” 

At this juncture, Lieutenant Blake kindly 
enlightened us on the purpose of that morn- 
ing’s visit to Upper Mallowe village. 
‘* We've been looking over a house,” said 
he, with a wink intended to be highly com- 


= 


‘*But you have not taken it?” I asked 
hastily. 

**No,” answered Mr. Marten, shaking 
his head with a dash of his old despondency ; 
‘*but we must. There is no better one to 
be had. Do you know it? —that small 
grey house, at the angle of the High Street 
and Pleasant Lane ? ” 

‘** Which lane’s name goes by the rule of 
contrary, as most names do,” put in the 
gallant old sailor. 

‘* Have you looked at any others?” in- 
quired Ruth. 

** Yes,” he replied; ‘‘we looked at a 
cottage in the lane by the Low Meadow, — 
a very ~~ cottage too, but that situation 
is damp. The kitchen walls were discol- 
oured by it. Then we looked over a house 
on the high-road to Mallowe, —a nice house, 
but it was only to be let on lease; and that 
arrangement is not always convenient for 
aclergyman. And there are no other un- 
— houses in the neighbourhood.” 

** Exeept that >2hind St. Cross,” I re- 
marked, carelessly. 

‘ ** Ah, but that is above our means,” said 
e. 

** You see I built it for an income of two 
kundred a-year, exclusive of house rent,” 
I observed. 

‘* Ah, I remember you said so,” he re- 
sponded. 

** And I fixed on this income, because it 
is that of the rectors of St. Cross ” —— 

‘“*I beg your pardon,” he interrupted ; 
‘*we receive only two hundred, inclusive of 
all personal expenses.” 

‘* And I intend this house as a gift to the 
rectory of St. Cross,” I continued, not 
heeding his interruption, ‘‘ and my solicitor 
in London is at the present time engaged 
in preparing the necessary deeds.” 

nd then we made another little pause, 
and went through another confusion of ac- 
knowledgments and congratulations, which 
were all very pleasant to hear, but would 
make very stupid reading, and I interrupted 
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them by proposing we should all go and 
survey the ‘‘ Parsonage.” I wanted to fix 
that name to the house; I did not wish it 
to be the ** Rectory.” Whenever a thing 
is well expressed by a Saxon word, why 
should we not use it in preference to one 
springing from a Latin root? When there 
is not a Saxon word, let us take the Latin 
and be thankful; but why should we seek 
abroad for what we can find at home P 

We soon reached the building, and we 
lingered just a moment to criticize its exte- 
rior. Its red-brick front was slightly re- 
lieved by the stone copings and window-sills, 
and Miss Blake exclaimed delightedly at the 
little trellis-work porch, which I had caused 
to be erected, thinking that one of brick or 
stone would be far too heavy for the modest 
size of the building ; while 1 was determined 
to have a porch of some kind, that any 
guest might find the house a true refuge for 
shelter or shade even before its door was 
opened. Then we all walked up the gravel 
path, between two plots of ground, which 
now gave but a barren suggestion of future 
beds. In the porch, I invited all the party 
to turn and survey the beautiful view below 
— lovely even now in leafless Janu The 
back of the house did not command so fine 
a view—the country there was flatter — 
therefore I had given it the larger garden, 
so that the future household might rejoice 
on the one side in the telescopic magnifi- 
cence of valley, river, and distant hill, and 
on the other, in the mircroscopic beauties of 
flower and leaf. I explained this as we 
— in the porch, and then we entered the 

all. 

The tiling of the floor was laid in a neat 
pattern of buff and black, and the walls 
were engrained as oak and varnished. 

‘**They will wash over and over again, 
Lewis, and then look as well as ever,” said 
Miss Marian, stroking them quite lovingly ; 
‘‘and, papa, there will be no little marks 
like those which are always on our hall pa- 
per at home, though nobody knows how they 
come. And here is a nice fixture hat-rail ; 
and see! a lamp bracket, and a lifting-flap 
for a table! How charming! There are 
only one or two chairs wanted to perfectly 
furnish the hall.” 

We passed on to the room destined for 
the library. I drew their attention to its 
being painted in a pale buff. 

«1 told my rail ae to choose a perfectly 
neutral tint,” said Ruth, ‘that you might 
not be limited in your choice of carpets and 
chair-covers. Now if your tastes be gay, 
am can have blue or green, or pink, if you 
ike.” 

‘* I think we will have brown leather chairs 
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here, Marian,” observed the rector, thought- 
fully: ‘‘ they are expensive, but they wear 
well.” 

‘*What wears well is never expensive,” 
said my sister ; ‘‘ for granting that you have. 
in hand sufficient money for the first outlay, 
how can you invest it better than by buying 
what will last? ” 

** And see, Marian,” said Mr. Marten, 
‘*here are glass book-fixtures, with little 
cupboards below, at each side of the fire- 

lace. I think these will hold all the books 
have at presertt.” : 

‘* | thought they would receive a tolerable 
library,” I observed ; but the rector did not 
heed my words, for he was reflectively strok- 
ing his whiskers and planning the furniture. 

‘*T wonder, Marian,” said he, and paused 
— ‘*I wonder,” he repeated, ‘‘if we might - 
make this room at once library and dining- 
room.” 

‘* That would be very pleasant,” said the 
young lady; ‘‘ for then the other might be 
quite a drawing-room.” 

** Don’t think of such a thing,” observed 
Ruth, emphatically. ‘‘ You think, Mr. Mar- 
ten, that because you will always join the 
family at meals, you will lose no more time 
if they come to you than if you go to them. 
Remember, meals must be set on the table 
and removed, and the pitiless servant will 
come and clear away your papers when you 
are in the middle of a sentence.” 

‘‘ But if we have our meals in the other 
room, where can we ask visitors ?” inquired 
inexperienced little Marian. 

‘* My dear,” said Ruth, ‘‘ the question is, 
who is most important, a morning caller or 
the master of the house? Shall you keep 
a room at the service of the idle guest who 
may come, or shall you cultivate the peace 
and comfort of him who gives the household 
its very existence P” 

Marian’s lip almost quivered. 

‘I know which you wish to do,” said my 
sister, quite gently, ‘‘and I know the pro- 

osal came from Mr. Marten himself; but 
if you take my sincere advice, you'll not 
think of ‘ drawing-rooms.’ What you want 
is a nice, snug, pretty parlour, which will be 
quite a pleasant change for the rector when 
he leaves his book-room. And let me re- 
mind you, my dear, that whenever the par- 
lour is particularly engaged by dinner or 
tea, then the library, in its turn, will be free 
to receive a visitor until the other room is at 
liberty.” 

‘* But still there are grand ‘ occasions’ in 
all families sometimes,” I said; ‘‘ and a lit- 
tle due provision for these when furnishi 
a house often saves much future worry 
annoyance.” 
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‘** Ah, suppose I bought a sideboard and 
& dititig-table for this room?” queried the 
rector. ‘‘I could put my desk on the table, 
and it would give a delightful surface for 
thy papers and reference-books; and then 
the room would be quite prepared for any 
emergency, and yet need not be used for 
convivial purposes except on the arrival of 
those guests for whose sake I should keep 
holiday myself.” 

**'That will be very convenient indeed,” 
I assented, ‘‘ for this reason especially, that 
when respected visitors are to be entertained 
the mistress of a small household must gen- 
erally superintend the arrangement of the 
dining-room herself, and it is not always 
pleasant to do so in the room where the com- 
pany is seated.” 

**'Um, I suppose not,” answered Ruth, as 
if conceding to a common human weakness ; 
**but, for my part, I can’t see why she can- 
not go through that as gracefully as through 
her performance on the piano.” 

‘*A great woman could, but I think I 
could not,” said modest little Marian; and 
Ruth was mollified, and smiled kindly upon 
her. 

Then we adjourned from the library to 
the parlour, where the wall tinting was 

There we held a discussion ‘about 

carpets, and Ruth strongly recommended a 
good one of a small pattern, as least likely 
to display the unavoidable marks of wear 
atid tear. In this room Miss Blake was in 
her element, walking from side to side, and 
imagining all possible kinds of furniture in 
all possible positions. I found she had al- 
ready sundry treasures designed for the dec- 
oration of this peculiarly feminine domain — 
such as’pictures, china, and miniature stat- 
tary — about which she held half-whispered 
éonsultations with her father the lieutenant, 
whose stereotyped answer was, ‘‘ Yes, that 
will be certainly best, my dear, What 
pleases you will be the right thing; you’ve 
a nice taste, and so had your mother, 
Marian.” 
, Then we surveyed the bed-rooms, making 
very wise sanitary remarks thereon, and the 
rector observed that ‘‘ for the present” (how 
I liked that!) Marian could have one of 
them for a little boudoir or study of her 
own, and she said she would have the small 
voom above the hall — guided to that choice 
by its pretty fancy window. It was delight- 
ful to find that the new parsonage was cer- 
tainly exactly to the taste of the first pair 
who would make it their home. 

Lastly, we descended the stairs, and went 
into the back garden. It was not large, 


though of considerable extent for the size 
of the house. 


Beyond causing the ground 
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to be put in a good state, I had not done 
much with it. Iwas too much of a Lon- 
doner, by education, to know mpch of the 
theory or practice of puted so I had 
resolved from the first to leave this matter 
to the taste of the future master. My sister 
was not so ignorant; she was quite able to 
enter into a conversation about it with Mr. 
Marten. 

‘* By all means, plant some dwarf fruit- 
trees, sir,” said she; ‘‘ they give us three 
Ea in the year—the beauty of their 

lossoms, the beauty of their fruit, and the 
sweetness of the dessert. I don’t know why 
they are depreciated while flowers are so 
admired, unless, indeed, it is because they 
are useful ; for it is only too common to say, 
this thing is made for use, and that for orna- 
ment. And if anything be both useful and 
ornamental, its use is used and its beauty is 
never observed.” 

I fear the bride-elect did not hear these re- 
marks, for at that moment she came towards 
Mr, Marten, saying, ‘‘ Lewis, isn’t it almost 
a pity that the kitchen-windows look into 
this garden? ” 

‘Why so?” asked my sister, a little 

uickly (for she knew I was the architect of 

e house — which, by the way, Miss Blake 
very likely did not, since Mr. Marten would 
searcely have mentioned suelh a circum- 
stance, when he never od we the building 
had anything to do with them). ‘* Why is 
it a pity, Miss Blake? I would not give 
much fcr the comfort of any house where 
the kitchen was not as pleasant to look at 
or to live in as the parlour. There’s real 


Deauty in a well-scrubbed floor and a white 


dresser, with its stand of bright copper and 
tin, and its rows of plates. And it is a 
beauty that never tires one. And why 
shouldn't a kitchen be as pleasant as a par- 
lour? It is just what I say about the fruit- 
trees and the flowers,” she added, turning 
towards Mr. Marten: ‘‘a kitchen is thought 
meanly of because it’s the most useful room 
in the house.” 

‘‘The most useful to the commonest 
wants of our nature, certainly,” said the rec- 
tor, scarcely liking to give it unqualified 
supremacy over the library. : 

y quick sister caught the reservation. 
** And where would be the highest aspira- 
tions of our nature if those commonest wants 
were unsupplied ? ” she asked triumphantly ; 
and the reverend gentleman smiled, and 
did not answer. 

The betrothed couple seemed unwillin 
to leave the premises, and presently Rut 
drew me a little aside and whispered that 
they might wish to go over the rooms 
again without our intrusive presence. The 
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suggestion was full of kindly sympathy, but 
twas the mask it wore : We had Lester 
leave them to themselves, Edward. I dare- 
say he has some nonsense to say to her 
which we must not hear.” 

When we two were once more at home, 
chatting in the twilight, my mind reverted 
to our poor Agnes, whom we had not seen 
since we had learned the secret of her short 
history. 

** Ah, Ruth,” I said, ‘*I only wish her 
future was as full of the promise of e 
and comfort as is little Marian Blake’s.” 

‘* Have some more sensible wishes, Ed- 
ward,” rejoined my sister,—‘‘ wish that 
chickens swam, and peacocks flew, and that 
everything changed its nature. One wish 
will be quite as rational as the other.” 


> 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PRO AND CON. 


Tr was not until the latter end of January, 
that we had a visit from Miss Herbert, 
though we saw her two or three times in 
the interval — meeting her in the lanes or 
at the Refuge. During that time, Alice 
M’Callum was never seen beyond her own 
threshold, except on tlie way to church. 
She was not ill: her duties were performed 
with unfailing diligence ; she was only tak- 
ing to herself one of those spiritual, disci- 
plines which are far more painful than any 
of the jagged crosses or hair shirts of fanat- 
ic devotees. She said nothing, and we 
said nothing; but we heard the story from 
Mr. Weston, who now made ample atone- 
ment for the neglect he had recently shown 
us. After the a paroxysm of disappoint- 
ment, he had tried, as we knew, to take 
his rejection coolly—to alienate himself 
totally from his recent pleasant associations 
—nay, even to disparage the blessing 
which had proved beyond his reach. But 
he could not do it. His better nature tri- 
umphed. His heart softened towards the 
innocent woman who had suffered in his 
suffering. And even when his renewed 
pleas were still set aside by the same gen- 
tly stern answer that ‘‘ it could not be,” he 
did not now turn his back on Upper Mal- 
lowe in wrath and bitterness, but still vis- 
ited the Refuge as a friend might, but not 
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other’s names. Then Agnes joined us in 
the parlour. 

Of course, whatever Mr. Herbert might 
intend, we did not mean to thrust our coun- 
sel on the girl. The knowledge Mrs. Irons 
had given us might somewhat influence our 
conversation with her, and it would give 
us the advantage of perfect information 
.should she of her own accord seek our ad- 
vice or sympathy. We could do no more. 

Tea-time passed by in the most comfort- 
able and commonplace manner — how those 
adjectives always belong to each other! 
Once or twice I thought Agnes was a little 
abstracted ; once or twice I fancied she was 
about to speak, and then reserved her re- 
mark. And the event proved I was not . 
mistaken. While Phillis removed the tea- 
tray, and the ladies settled themselves for 
the evening, I went into the back parlour 
to seek a book. The door between the 
rooms was open, and I heard Agnes say, 
very softly, and with some apparent effort— 

‘* Miss Garret "—(a Sr I daresay 

ou were surprised to hear I have a cousin 
erbert !” 

Ithought silently, perhaps her long absence 
from our house had been caused by doubts 
whether she should make this allusion, or 
wholly ignore the incident of the Christmas 
gathering. 

‘¢T was rather surprised,” said Ruth. 

‘¢T think my uncle has told you all about 
it?” asked Agnes. 

‘*Well, my dear, he has caused us to be 
told,” acknowledged Ruth. ‘‘ Did he tell 
you so?” 

‘*He did not exactly tell me; but I fan- 
cied it from something he said,” observed 
Agnes. 

here was a silence; then my sister re- 
marked — . 

**T hope, my dear, you will do nothing 
rashly.” 

**T don’t want, to be rash,” said Agnes; 
but there was a querulous tone in her voice. 

‘*My dear,” Ruth went on, ‘‘a strong, 
unselfish young love is a very noble thing, . 
and not at all to be pooh-poohed and pushed 
aside as it too often is. But nevertheless, 
my dear, it is a young thing, and therefore 





it needs guidance and restraint, else it may 
be like other young things which defeat and 


without an unspoken hope that quiet perse- | destroy themselves by their own wilful 
verance in patient waiting would win - its| strength.” 


own at last. 


“«T don’t feel very young!” said Agnes, 


He had made a call at our house, and was | with a sigh. 


just leaving us, on the day when Agnes 


‘‘Only because your feelings are’ so 


erbert at last arrived. They passed each’ strong that they wear you out,” replied 
other in the garden with a silent salutation; Ruth. ‘* When you are really old, your 
for their mutual acquaintance had never heart will never feel as weary, because it 
advanced beyond a knowledge of each/ will never exert itself as much.” 
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a ght that to make one long to be old, 
or not?” queried the girl. ‘‘The peace 
of indifference does not seem very envi- 
able.” 

“* My dear,” said Ruth —[In all this con- 
versation I noticed her words were gentle, 
and her tones soft]—‘‘ My dear, when the 
time comes that you will find neither your 
tears nor your smiles are as eager as they 
are now, you need not bemoan that your 
heart is worn out and dead. It will only 
be at rest after its struggle, and it will 
awake as fresh as ever, and need rest no 
more.” 

There was a short silence till my sister 
asked, ‘‘ When did you last hear from 
young Mr. Herbert?” 

** At the end of last week,” Agnes re- 
plied. ‘* I shall write to him to-morrow.” 

‘*T understand,” pursued Ruth, ‘that 
the young man himself feels you ought not 
to sacrifice your future to his present.” 

Aenes answered very slowly, ‘‘If he 
Wi..:es to give me up for my sake, why should 
I not wish to keep him for his sake? A 
woman is nothing if she be not unselfish. 
And yet I can’t say I am quite unselfish. 
Perhaps I can provide for my own truest 
happiness better even than he can.” 

‘*My dear,” said Ruth again, “it is 
quite possible you mistake yourself. Twen- 
ty years hence you may sit at another hearth, 
and ponder over this conversation, and 
thank God for leading you to a sober happi- 
ness you don’t dream of to-night.” 

‘*] may,” returned Agnes, in the same 
slow tone, ‘‘for we never know what 
‘we may become. The day may come when 
I shall find all my happiness in fine tables, 
and chairs, and carpets — many women do.” 
Then with sudden energy she added, ** But 
I pray I never shall.” 

« Ah,” said Ruth still gently, ‘* but even 
in the midst of their own dreams young 
things must. not forget that life has 
mauy treasures and duties beside that love 
which is courtship. That must pass away. 
It can be but the glamour of the dawn. 
The working hours come after.” 

‘*T don’t think I ever knew that glamour,” 
answered Agnes. ‘I did not feel much like 
a girl when I first came to my uncle’s farm. 
I was weary, and frightened, and sad, but 
Ralph had 
things to please me. And I never had a 
brother and he never had a sister, and I 
had been accustomed to come and go alone, 
and it seemed so different to have him. 
have grown another being with Ralph. I 
was very narrow and cold before.” 

**T ean understand that,” said my sister, 
**but it says nothing special in praise of 


atience with me, and did little |* 
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your cousin. His very faults: may have 
corrected yours. Your toleration may have 
grown larger merely to admit him, and your 
patience may have increased because he 
gave it practice.” 

* « T know that Ralph has faults. I always 
knew it,” cried Agnes, ‘‘ and that is why I 
think I never knew the glamour. Every 
one must have faults, and Ralph’s suit me. 
I can see them and bear them. After every 
little quarrel we ever had I loved him bet- 
ter.” 

‘*My dear, my dear,” said Ruth, a little 
startled by this outburst, ‘‘ I believe all that 
you say; but your heart is very warm and 
enthusiastic, and perhaps you love Mr. 
Ralph better than you might if he deserved 
it more.” 

**Don’t say ‘ deserved it more,’ please,” 
answered Agnes, ‘‘ for if he had stayed at 
home, and his father had never quarreled 
with him, and none of his friends had de- 
serted him, I don’t think I should have 
loved him less, though I might have made 
believe so, even to myself.”. 

‘* You believe your cousin a genius,” pur- 
sued my sister, ‘‘ and a genius made doubly 
interesting by persecution and misfortune. 
But in all this there is no satisfactory basis 
for love. Genius is worth nothing without 
stable principles. Nay, more, genius needs 
uncommonly stable principles, or it will 
overbalance the whole character. A cart- 
horse will go steadily where a racer will 
gallop to destruction and death.” 

‘**Yct the racer might pause the soonest, 
if a voice that he loved called him,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

‘* Then, again,” continued Ruth, not 
heeding this parenthesis, ‘‘ I know that per- 
secution and misfortune continually attract 
that pity which constantly leads to love. 
But remember, a brave heart shrinks from 
pity, and takes its troubles and conquers 
them silently! Thus some whom the world 
calls most fortunate God knows to be really 
martyrs, while mistaken human sympathy 
reserves itself for those who sit in sackcloth 
and ashes, which they richly deserve, but 
which they could take off directly if they 
chose, only that they have a morbid taste 
for misery. And yet, Agnes, you did not 
pity Annie Sanders.” 

** Miss Garrett, you don’t compare Ralph 
with her?” queried Agnes, indignantly. 

‘* No, my dear, I do not,” answered my 
sister, ‘‘ for I know what she is, and I do 


I| not yet know him; and I know that she has 


contrived to alienate all hearts from her, 
while your cousin has secured at least two 
— yours and Mrs. Irons’, and I think Ewen 
M’Callum’s beside.” 
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**You will like Ralph when you know 
him,” said Agnes, softly. 

** T hope I may,” returned Ruth. . ‘I al- 
most. think I shall; but I scarcely think I 
shall respect and honour bim.” 

‘He is but a young man,” said his de- 
fender. 

‘* There are some young people whom I 
respect and honour,” answered my sister. 
**But I fear your cousin is one of those 
characters which are constantly called ‘ vic- 
tims to circumstance.’ I grant that he 
could not help your uncle’s aversion to his 
tastes; and I do not say that he should 
immediately have put aside those tastes. 
But he should have carried them out mod- 
estly and gently, doing his utmost to disarm 
his father’s opposition. Now, from what I 
hear of his conduct, it tended to justify and 
confirm Mr. Herbert’s prejudices. see 
these truths pain you, Agnes ; but it is bet- 
ter you should hear them now, than learn 
them when it is too late.” 

‘* But, then,” said the girl, witha checked 
sob in her voice, ‘if it had not been for my 
uncle’s prejudice, Ralph would not have 
been tempted to do as he did.” 

‘* If the devil had not tempted Eve to eat 
the apple, we should all be in Eden to-day,” 
returned Ruth. 

** Ah, [know it is not a sound argument in 
that way,” sighed Agnes; ‘‘but I mean 
this, that some who are flattered and ca- 
ressed, and called the ornaments of their 
family, might have fallen as Ralph did, if 
they had been tried as he was.” 

‘* Still a false argument,” said my sister ; 
‘for I believe all have their trials, and that 
too at their weakest point. If adversity be 
our ordeal, and it ruins us in one way, 
prosperity were it allotted to us would ruin 
us in another.” 

‘*Oh, I cannot argue about it,” cried the 
poor girl. ‘I only know that Ralph has 
nobody but me, and I will not desert him, 
— let any one say what he may!” 

‘*But a groundless love is like a root- 
less plant,” said Ruth,—‘‘ fair enough for 
the time, but easily carried away by a pass- 
ing hand or a breath of wind.” 

**A groundless love?” queried Agnes, 
with bitter daring. ‘*‘ Is love well grounded 
on a pretty face or a sweet voice, or a 
thousand pounds, or a family connection? 
I love Ralph because he loves me, and be- 
cause he has nobody else to love him! ” 

ero was a pause. ‘But, my dear,” 
said Ruth, ‘‘ it is very easy to sit quietly in 
your uncle’s comfortable rooms, and work 
out a pretty romance for yourself. But ro- 
mance is seldom very easy living. It gen- 
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erally develops itself in cheap marketings, 
and common dresses, and frowsiness. Ro- 
mance can seldom afford to be perfectly 
clean, and sometimes it teaches the way to 
the pawn-broker’s back door, and imparts 
other valuable information which does not 
inform the mind as much as it breaks the 
heart. It is only in novels that penury has 
white dresses and spotless table-cloths, and 
does not become ja ed and grey, and drawn 
about the mouth! ” , 

Agnes laughed that half-reckless laugh 
which is so sad from sweet young lips. ‘I 
know what penury is,” she said; ‘‘ I know 
all about it. I have borne it before; and 
for his sake, I can bear it again. IfI were 
a man, I would not accept a love which 
feared such things. And after all, I believe 
many a woman would joyfully pay this price 
—ay, and double !— if so she might marry 
the first whom she ever loved!” 

Ruth drew a long breath — something 
like a sigh. 

Just then I heard by the rustle of Agnes’s 
dress, that she rose from her seat and 
crossed the room to my sister’s side; there 
I think she kneeled down. They both 
knew perfectly well that I was within hear- 
ing of every word, and that I could not es- 
cape from the back parlour except by pass- 
ing through the front one. 

** Miss Garrett,” said Agnes, and some- 
how I fancied she laid both her hands on 
my sister’s arm, ‘‘let me do what I can. 
Ralph will be so much better with some one 
always to love and care for him ——™” 

‘“*And for this hope you will sacrifice 
everything?” said my sister, and then I 
think she took Agnes’s face between her 
hands. 

‘* No, not sacrifice,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘I 
don’t sacrifice anything ; it is my delight — 
my glory!” 

‘* But we must never set aside one duty 
for another,” said Ruth. ‘* How can you 
desert your uncle? ” 

I wish I had seen Agnes’s eyes when she 
answered, ‘in a solemn whisper, ‘‘ Can I 
serve the father better than by serving his 
son?” 

Then there was a long pause, with a low 
sound of tears, and then total silence, —till 
suddenly there was a general movement, 
and Agnes remarked, with a forced attempt 
at her accustomed voice, that it was near 
time for her to go home. Upon which 
availed myself of the opportunity to return 
to the front parlour, and found my sister 
knitting as busily as usual, while our young 
visitor was extricating her veil from some 
entanglement with her bonnet, preparatory 
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to dressing herself for the homeward walk, 
that when Mrs. Irons called for her she 
might not be kept waiting. 

**And so Mr. Marten is to marry Miss 
Blake,” she observed, by way of passing 
remark, as she stood before the mirror, set- 
tling her bonnet strings. 

“Yes,” said Ruth; ‘* how did you hear 
about it?” 

‘¢ Mrs. Irons told me yesterday, when she 
came from shopping in the village,” Agnes 
answered. ‘‘ I suppose she heard it there.” 

'** We only knew it at the beginning of 
this month,” said my sister. ‘* Did Mrs. 
Irons also hear of the destiny of the house 
behind St. Cross?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Agnes, half turning from 
the glass, and so displaying her tear-stained 
face. ‘*Iam sure they ought to be very 
happy,” --- this a little bitterly. 

At , dear,” said Ruth, ‘‘there is an old 
truism, that after all none of us would like 
to change ourselves into the people whom 
we envy. Each has something which he 
values above anything that others have. 
This may sound very trite; but that’s a 
word which fits most old precepts. Now, 
I thmk that if a maxim fits ourselves, it is 
just as new as if it had never been used by 
any one else.” 

‘* And there will be another wedding soon, 


will there not?” queried Agnes after a 


** And I should think that will be a 
very happy one. Is not Mr. Weston of 
Meadow Farm to marry our Alice M’Cal- 
lum?” 

**Who told you that?” asked Ruth, 
sharply. 

‘* My unele said he thought so,” replied 
Agnes. ‘‘It was a wonder to hear him 
speak about such a thing; but he likes Mr. 
Weston, and Alice is a great favourite of 
his. He said it would be a most comfort- 
able marriage, and no great rise for the 
‘bride, let people say what they would; for 
she was a farmer’s daughter, and he was a 
farmer’s son; and a little difference in for- 
tune was nothing between the two.” And 
Agnes smiled dimly as she repeated her 
uncle’s words. 

** Your uncle and you have both made a 
mistake,” said my sister, rather dryly. 
‘« At present there is no prospect of such a 
marriage. Alice refuses to enter another 
family, while the stain of that old accusa- 
tion rests upon her own. Instead of the 
happiness and prosperity which you imagine, 
there is nothing but disappointment and 
trial and patient endurance.” 

**Ts it really so?” queried Agnes. ‘‘ But 
surely Alice is wrong! She should feel that 
a man who loves her at all will only love her 


pause. 
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better for anything which makes others un- 
dervalue her.” 

‘* Men and women love very differently, 
my dear,” said Ruth, with a shake of her 
head. 

** But, poor Alice, how I pity her! It 
stings us so when those we have envied 
need our pity,” sighed Agnes. And when 
she went away I think she was strengthened 
to bear her own troubles, because there 
were tears in her eyes for troubles which 
were not her own. 

‘*Miss Herbert resisted all your argu- ~ 
ments, Ruth,” I remarked, when my sister 
and I were once more alone. 

** Yes,” said Ruth, shortly; ‘and I like 
her the better for it. Of course she is a 
simpleton ; but such simpletons are the oil 
which keeps the world’s wheels from grating 
hopelessly.” 

‘** Then do you think she will realise her 
loving hopes?” I questioned, rather senti- 
mentally. 

‘* Twenty years hence,” sai my sister, 
‘**she will be a quiet, timid. middle-aged 
woman, a little faded, aud a httle given to 
defer overmuch to‘ Mr. Herbert,’ who will, 
in general, patronise her very kindly. But 
perhaps sometimes he will say, ‘ Little wo- 
man, where should I be without you?’ 
And then Agnes will have her reward. And 
I think her children will rise up and call her 
blessed. And she will have a harder life 
than many a noisy woman who fancies her- 
self a victim to her zeal for public good; 
and in heaven, maybe, she will have a 
brighter crown.” 

Ah, my pretty Agnes, I gave one or two 
sighs to think of you, in your future strug- 
gles, and yet I could not wish you acted 
otherwise than you did. ‘‘ Should you like 
a daughter of your own to have such a 
fate?” asks some critical and prudent mo- 
ther. Well, if a daughter of my own 
met a destiny like Margaret Roper at her 
father’s scaffold, or like Lucy Hutchinson 
outside her Puritan husband’s prison, or 
like Anita Garibaldi in her hunted death, 
my heart would be pained, but I should not 
wish them other than they were. There are 
— which are sweeter than any pleasures. 

here are natures which choose the palm as 
the fairest flower which earth can offer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE HISTORY OF THE MYSTERY. 


Ir was the second day after Miss Her- 
bert’s visit, and the first day of February. 
The weather, which had been tolerably fine 
for the last two or three weeks, was reveng- 
ing itself. The rain descended in torrents, 
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driven about by the wind, which, like a 
changeable, passionate woman, now sobbed 
among the leafless trees, and then scolded 
down the chimneys and round the house. 
But it happened Ruth and I were provided 
with abundant indoor occupations, for we 
had just received the annual accounts of the 
Refuge, and their various items gave us 
plenty of material for reflection and discus- 
sion. By evening I had drawn up a bal- 
ance-sheet, and a most satisfactory one it 
was, with a tolerable surplus at the right 
side, which would enable us to extend our 
sympathies more courageously in the com- 
ing year. As for the little orphan home, 
whose accounts were included im those of. 
the Refuge, its expenses for the future 
would be small indeed, now its erection and 
furniture were fairly paid. Its benefits were 
already shared by two little sisters, who 
paid their weekly board by their labours at 
the village dressmaker’s, but who would 
have been but poorly off if thrown entirely 
on their own exertions. 

So we passed a very pleasant day, and I 
was in such a comfortable and cheery mood 
that I did not shrink from contemplating 
the dreary aspect out of doors. Sol pulled 
aside the red curtain, and lifted the blind, 
and stood between it and the cold, damp 
window, and reported to Ruth that it was a 
‘dreadful night” — ‘not fit for a dog to 
be abroad ;” and then I thought how Lon- 
don looked at that hour —how the City 
men jogged home through mirk and mud, 
and the gaslights flared on shining pave- 
ments, and poor women went a-marketing 
with broken shoes that lapped the puddles 
as they passed along. 

But my reverie was suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of rapid wheels coming down 
the lane, and a fly-lamp flashed like a will- 
o’-the-wisp through the darkness of the 
garden hedge. A voice called sharply, and 
the vehicle stopped at our gate. Somebody 
came up the garden path, and there was 
one of those quick, urgent knocks which 
make the heart leap, and the feet hurry to 
the parlour door to anticipate the servant’s 
announcement. 

Phillis ran so eagerly to the parlour, that 
she nearly flew against me. ‘‘O please, 
sir,” said she, ‘‘ it’s young Mr. M’Callum!” 

He followed close behind her, with a 
white, anxious face, which made me in- 
stantly think of my old friends of the firm. 
‘Come in, Ewen,” I said, taking his cold 
hand: ‘‘ what is the matter, my boy?” 

‘*Ralph Herbert is not here ?” was his 
questioning response. 

‘* Certainly not,” I answered. 


‘Ts any- 
thing wrong?” . 
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‘* He has left our place in London,” said 
Ewen. ‘‘ They tell me he started off almost 
immediately after I left home this morning.” 

** Not a very long absence,” observed 
Ruth. 

Her cool words seemed somewhat to re-as- 
sure Ewen, It is pleasant to think a danger 
may exist only in one’s own excited imagina- 
tion. But, in a second, he recalled the more 
tangible reasons for his fears. ‘‘I left home 
before the first post came in,” he said, ** and 
our landlady says there was a letter for him. 
And I know he had an important appoint- 
ment in town for this evening, when ie was 
to receive the payment for some pictures. 
And I know he wanted the money.” 

‘And he hasn’t kept that appointment, 
or made any arrangement about it?” queried 
my sister. 

‘No; I went to the gentleman, to learn 
if he knew anything,” explained Ewen; 
‘* and, finding he did not, I made as good 
an excuse as I could, and came straight 
down here. I had chanced to leave busi- 
ness very early to-day, or I should not have 
been here to-night.” 

** Did you fancy he might be in the-vil- 
lage ?” I asked. 

**T thought it just possible,” said the 
young man. ‘‘ I think this morning’s letter 
was from Miss Herbert. I know he expected 
one from her.” 

‘Ts it likely there is a reconciliation,” I 
said, ‘‘ and he is at the Great Farm ?” 

Ewen shook his head. ‘‘ I fear not,” he 
answered. ‘‘ If there had been good news, 
he would have left a note for me.” 

‘A thoughtless omission, under any cir- 
cumstances,” said Ruth; ‘ tacking trouble 
to trouble’s tail.” 

‘* What do you a. Ewen ?” Tasked. 

‘**T must go to the Great Farm,” he said 
with a long breath; ‘‘ and I thought, sir, if 
you will go with me — but it’s such a shock- 
ing night — only poor Miss Herbert!” 

** Til go,” I answered. 

‘* Have you kept the fly, Ewen?” asked 
my sister. 

“QO yes, ma’am,” he replied — ‘it’s 
waiting at the gate.” 

‘That's right. -You have sense,” said 
Ruth. 

We soon rattled through the dense dark- 
ness of the road, into the broad light of 
the lamp over the Great Farm door. It 
was not until Ewen rung the bell that I 
marvelled what would result from our dar- 
ing to disturb Mr. Herbert on such a subject. 

rs. Irons admitted us. ‘* Heaven help 
us!” she cried, when she saw my ag 
ion. ‘It’s something wrong with . 
Ralph hy 
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‘* Hush, hush!” said Ewen, “and tell us, 
is your master within ?” 

** No, no, he isn’t,” she answered: ‘‘ he’s 
away at a farmers’ dinner at the ‘ Red Lion.’ 
Miss Agnes is in the dining-room; but, 
whatever it. be, don’t show your face, Ewen 
M’Callum, till Mr. Garrett goes in first. 
And tell me what it is—for I nussed him, 
I did, sir.” 

‘* It’s nothing yet,” said Ewen soothingly. 
**T hoped he might have been here before 
us, Mrs. Irons.” 

‘*Then it’s missing, he is!” wailed the 

oor old soul; ‘‘ and the Lord ha’ mercy on 
ics Agnes!” 

I went to the dining-room, and, in answer 
to my knock, Agnes gave a soft ‘‘ Come in!” 
There was a blazing fire in the wide te, 
but otherwise the room was but dimly lighted 
by a shaded lamp, whose rays scarcely trav- 
elled to the pictures onthe wall. Agnes sat 
in front of the fire, her slight figure almost 
lost in the roomy depths of her uncle’s great 
arm-chair. There was a basket of white work 
beside her. She rose when she saw it was 
a visitor; and Griff, the dog, stood at her 
feet, and wagged his tail. 

‘* Mr. Garret!” she exclaimed, surprised. 
But, as I came forward into the light, her 
face inexpressibly darkened, and she was 
totally silent. 

‘* Sit down, my dear,” I said; ‘‘I have 
only a question io ask.” 

She stood still, and awaited it. 

‘* Have you heard from your cousin Ralph 
during the day?” 

‘*No,” she said, with great eyes. 

‘* He left home unexpectedly this morn- 
ing,” I said, ‘‘ and he has not returned. 
And so Mr. M’Callum is anxious about him 

* — perhaps unduly anxious — that is all.” 

Ewen entered softly. Till then, he had 
waited at the door. Agnes looked blankly 
at him, and spoke no word. 

‘*Mr. M’Callum thinks your cousin had 
a letter from you this morning,” I said. ‘Is 
he right ?” 

** Yes,” she answered. 

I remembered Ruth’s recent conversation 
with her. Might it be that had given a tone 
to her letter which had worked this disaster ? 

‘* My dear,” I began gently, ‘‘ was there 
anything in that letter which could possibly 
cause this?” 

She looked at me for a moment, only half 
comprehending, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ No, 
no, nothing at all. O God! if there had 
been, what should I do now!” 

She returned to Ewen. ‘* What shall we 
do? Whatcan Ido? Where can I go?” 

The young man bowed his head. ‘* What- 
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ever can be done, shall be done,” he said; 
**T will do it.” 

‘*Perhaps it is only an accidental mis- 
take,” I remarked. 

‘* It may be, it may be,” exclaimed Agnes 
eagerly. ‘‘I am so glad uncle is out. He 
need not know yet. If it be nothing, he 
would only be so angry and dreadful! And 
if it be anything, let us keep it till we are 


quite sure.” 

To prolong our visit was useless, and 
only wasted time. With a promise thatany- 
thing we mi 


om. 8 learn should be instantly 
communicated to her, we took our depart- 
ure. She came with us to the outer doors, 
and stood on the step till we drove off. It 
would have relieved her to have rushed out 
in the darkness—anywhere, anywhere— 
better than the silent dining-room, and the 
waiting and the watching —the woman’s 
part in the tragedy of life! 

‘*Let us drive to the inn in the High 
Street,” said Ewen, ‘‘ and ask what visitors 
they have. He may be there, intending to 
send to his cousin to-morrow morning.” 

We did so. We were shown into the tap- 
room to take a silent survey of two uncon- 
scious young men sitting there, smoking 
pipes and reading sporting papers. Neither 
of them was Ralph Herbert. When we 
left the inn, the weather had cleared, and 
we dismissed our fly, and walked slowly 
down the High Street to the railway station, 
consulting as we went. Now the Police sta- 
tion was in this High Street. Of course it 
was a very small unpretending affair, suited 
to the modest requirements of a quiet and 
respectable village. But to-night there was 
a vague air of excitement about it. The 
resident policemen were indulging in a dig- 
nified gossip with another official, and they 
suspended their chat as we came up, and 
looked at us with unusual interest. I nodded 
to one of them whom I happened to know, 
and we passed on. Our intention was to 
make inquiries of the guards at the railway 
station. Ewen had not done so when he ar- 
rived, in case Mr. Ralph had simply found 
reason to visit his home. Even now, we 
wished to make our inquiries as cautiously 
as possible, not-to awaken unnecessary cu- 
riosity. So I went up to an intelligent-look- 
ing guard, and asked him if he happened to 
know young Mr. Herbert. . 

$ Tenetle. Herbert ?” repeated the man. 
‘** Yes, sir; he came up from London by the 
train to-day, sir.” 

‘* Thank you,” I answered, ‘‘ that is what 
I wish to know. By which train did he 
come ?” 


** Let us see,” pondered the guard, giving 
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his 4 little jerk from his brow. ‘‘ My 
wife had just —_ me my dinner, for 
*twas her said, ‘Tom, there’s the young 
squire.’ So ’twas the one o’clock train; 
sir.” 

‘*Thank you,” I replied, leaving him a 
little consideration for his civility, and then 
returned with my news to Ewen. It only 
increased the mystery, and not knowing 
where else to go, we slowly returned up the 
High Street. The little group still stood 
about the Police Station. A new idea struck 
me. I disengaged my arm from Ewen’s, 
and accosted the policeman, whom I knew. 

‘*‘Is anything the matter to-night, Mr. 
Jones?” 

‘* Nothing in particular, sir,” said he. 

** Because we are looking for a young 
‘friend who came into the village to-day, but 
whom we cannot find.” 

** Indeed, sir,” said the man civilly. But 
one of the others jogged his elbow and sug- 
vested, ‘‘ Ask the gentleman what's his 
riend’s name, Jones.” 

In response to this, I said at once, ‘‘ It is 
young Mr. Herbert.” 

‘* Then it’s all right, sir,” answered Jones, 
with a quick side-glance at Ewen. ‘* The 
young gentleman’s safe inside.” 

** Inside the Police Station ! ” I exclaimed, 
and Ewen uttered a peculiar and inarticu- 
late ejaculation. 

‘He gave himself up,” explained our in- 
formant; ‘‘ and between you and me, sir, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s a little turned in the 
head. . For he walked straight in, as jolly 
like as possible, and says he, ‘Here, Mr. 
Jones, J know all about George Roper’s 
death in the Low Meadow. Just put me 
in your cell for to-night, and bring me u 
before the justices ‘to-morrow, and I'll tell 
‘em all about it.’ He wouldn’t enter into 
no particulars with me, sir, so I was obliga- 
ted to put him under arrest, knowin’ as the 
job was brought ina murder, and nobody 
was convicted of it;” with another side- 
glance at Ewen. 

‘This is most extraordinary,” I said. 
‘* Cannot we be permitted to see him?” 

‘*Certainly, sir,” granted the civil offi- 
cial; ‘* we’d ha’ sent to the Great Farm for 
him, or to any other friend’s, but he wouldn’t 
let us. I'm glad you’ve found him out. 
it’s a dirty thing to have a prisoner like a 
rat in a hole with the dogs arter it, and no 
one to take its part. But, begging your 
ES. sir,” added the man, turning to 
{wen and continuing the same civil tone he 
had used through the interview, “if you 
won't take it amiss, I think you'd better not 
see him. Ye see folks will remember old 


to this 
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stories, and it might look like what the law- 
yers call collusion.” 

I saw ‘the force of this advice, and urged 
it upon Ewen, until he reluctantly accepted 
it, saying that he would go back to the 
Great Farm, and tell Miss Herbert of her 
cousin’s safety, and then return and rejoin 
me in the High Street. 

Leaving him to carry the painful news to 
poor Agnes, I followed the policeman to the 
safe-room of the little station. The place 
was sufficiently cleanand comfortable. The 
cell opened at the end of a passage, and 
was lit by a small lamp placed on a bracket 
above the door. The voluntary prisdfer 
sat on a bare bench beside a little fixture- 
table in the middle of the room. 

‘*Here’s a gentleman come to see you, 
sir,” said Mr. Jones, ushering me in. 

Ralph Herbert coloured, and started up. 
I fancy he thought it might be his father, 
for his face relaxed wher = saw me, and he 
held out his hand, saying, ‘‘ How did you find 
me out, Mr. Garrett ? You should not have 
taken the trouble to come here.” 

‘*T am here for your cousin’s sake as well 
as your own,” I answered gravely, for I 
thought he scarcely realized the horror of 


his 
ow 


his position. 


‘Poor Agnes!” he said, passin 
hand over his face, ‘‘ and she does not 
about it yet! ” 

‘She knows something,” I replied, ** and 
she will know the rest in a few minutes. 
Ewen came down here and raised the alarm 
of your disappearance, and we tracked you 
lace, aud now he has gone to the 
Great Farm tu tell her. I hope she will 
bear it well.” 

‘¢ Ewen will soften it as much as he can,” 
he answered, sadly. 

** And now,” I said, taking a seat on the 
bench beside him, ‘‘we must make some 
preparations for to-morrow. They te!l me 
that you profess to have the secret of George 
Roper’s murder.” 

‘*T have the secret of George Roper’s 
death,” he replied with an emphasis, raising 
his eyes and looking me full in the face. 
“There was no murder.” 

‘* Ewen was not the last who saw Roper 
alive,” he continued, after a moment’s 

ause. ‘‘I met him after they parted. I © 
1ad come from London expressly to see him, 
because there were some accounts between 
us. I owed hima small sum, and he owed 
me a much larger one, and I wanted him to 
deduct my debt from his and pay me the 
surplus, which was a very serious affair to 
me just them. Hewas not sober. He paid 
me two or three pounds very easily, but I 
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wanted a little more, which would have 
squared our accounts. Then he taunted me, 
and used dreadful language. He was al- 
ways very violent when not sober. I told 
him I could not waste time and money in 
journeys from London to Mallowe, and that 
was why I wished to settle the matters be- 
tween us. I can’t think why he was so 
fierce, but he flew at my throat like a wild 
animal, and I felt something prick me, but 
I caught his hands and wrenched an open 
knife trom them. I held him with one hand 
while I threw it as far across the fields as I 
could, that he might not regain it. It took 
all my strength to keep him, and when I 
saw my own blood trickling down my dress, 
I turned sick and faint, and I put all m 

ers into one effort, and threw him full- 
ength on the path. ‘You murderous mad- 
man!? I said, ‘ lie there while I fetch some- 
body who will stop your mischief for the 
future.’ I don’t know what I meant myself, 
for I never really thought of making a dis- 
turbance in my own father’s village. But I 
suppose he believed me. I looked back 
when I cleared the field. He had not at- 
tempted to follow me. He was sitting at 
the edge of the stream, and he shouted after 
me, ‘I shan’t be here when you come back. 
Youv’e taken the knife, but you've left the 
water.’ I took no notice of his words then, 
but went across the fields and bound u 
my own wound, which was very slight. 
walked the whole way to London, for I 
wanted all my money to carry me to Paris, 
where I had a commission about a picture. 
I never knew of Roper’s death until weeks 
afterwards, when I read an announcement 
of the discovery of his body in an old news- 
paper.” 

‘*Then you saw the accusation against 
Ewen, I suppose?” I queried. 

‘*No, I didn’t: it was not in that paper,” 
he said, eagerly. ‘‘I had suffered a great 
deal from many causes, and though I never 
dreamed that Roper’s death could be 
thought other than a suicide, yet I regarded 
myself—and I regard myself still — as his 
murderer, through the foolish threat which 
drove a frenzied, drunken man to his end. 
I tried to lose my own identity. For more 
than a year I suffered horrors I can never 
describe, until, through inability to work at 
my art, I was driven to the point of destitu- 
tion. Then I ventured to Mallowe to try 
to recover another small debt due to me. 
I dared not present myself to any who knew 
me. One night, when I was lurking about 
in the darkness, I met you and the rector. 
Another winter night—and that was the 
night when I stole to my father’s backdoor 
and his good old servant fed me like a beg- 
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gar man—I encountered George Roper’s 
son. I. saw, his father’s face im his, and 
scarcely needed the proof of the name of 
Wilmot —for I knew all the story of the 
deserted wife in London—and I daresay 
you can s I wrote that letter about him 
only lately. Then I struggled on again in 

at misery, and in the- Narch following 
that, I met Ewen M’Callum.” - 

There he paused and drew a long breath, 
like one recounting the history of his own 
rescue. I knew how he had met Ewen, but 
I said nothing. 

‘*He took me home with him,” he con- 
tinued presently, ‘‘and he heard all my 
story. He did not tell me his then; but 
when I grew a little better, I asked so many 
questions that it all came out. Then I 
wanted to come here and tell all I knew, 
but he would not let me.” 

“‘ Should you have allowed him to hinder 
you?” I asked. 

‘Perhaps not,” he answered, looking at 
me; ‘* but he set it before me in this way: 
— That the accusation against him was only 
a suspicion, —that it had lost its sting, — 
that it no longer injured any one, — that my 
new story would only transfer the suspicion 
from him to me, —that it would drag my 
family through the agony from which his 
had just escaped. But still I did not like to 
give him his will. And then he begged and 
prayed it of me for Agnes’s sake!” And 
the young man raised his eyes to mine, with 
a strange mist in them. ‘‘ And so I let it 
be. And you know, when I first saw you 
in London, I asked you if it was right to let 
one make a great sacrifice for another. 
Perhaps you remember what you said ;” and 
he threw his arms upon the table, and 
“—— his head upon them. 

‘* Then what makes you reveal this secret 
at last?” I inquired, as gently as I could. 

He replied without raising his head. 
‘In the letter I got this morning, Agnes 
told me that Ewen’s sister refused to marry 
while the supposed crime rested on her 
brother. I could not allow that. I should 
be worse than I am if I could, and less fit 
than ever for Agnes. I came here directly. 


They may not believe what I say. They 
may think I killed the poor man. They 
may do what they like with me. But in 


case of anything, will you do something for 
me, sir?” he asked, looking up again; 
** will you write to that address and explain 
things?” and he placed a card before me. 
‘Tt is a young man who is going out to 
Canada. He was to take me with him. 
He has a little money, and means to farm, 
and I know enough about agriculture to be 
useful to him; for I find it is no use trying 
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to live by my art. I mistook a taste fora 
talent. I found that out long ago; but 
then I couldn’t go back.” 

‘* Does Miss Herbert know of this plan?” 
I asked, pocketing the card. 

** Yes,” he said; ‘‘and we thought when 
I'd been out there a year or two, I might 
come home and fetch her. But that’s all 
over now!” and he sighed heavily. 

**Please, sir,” interrupted Mr. Jones, 
opening the door, ‘“here’s two ladies come 
to see you next.” 

They were Mrs. Irons and Agnes. I 
doubt if either of them even noticed my 
presence, and I withdrew before the first 
agitated embrace was over. I found Ewen 
in the entry, looking unutterably white and 
fagged. 

**My boy,” I said, laying my hand on 
his arm, ‘‘ you have acted most nobly to- 
wards that unfortunate man.” 

Those were the first and last words I ever 
breathed on his unselfishness. It was above 
the praise of men— meet for the approval 
of 
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**Won't you céme home and sup with 
us?” I asked, presently. 

‘**No, thank you. I'll go to my grand- 
father’s,” he answered. ‘‘ Poor Alice will 
be gla’ of this. I thought she had quite 
got over the trouble, until my last autumn 

olidays, when I saw she was still pining.” 

For his sister had kept her secret; and 
he did not yet know what Ralph Herbert 
had learned, and that, in his self-sacrifice, 
he had nearly sacrificed her. But that 
night of dolour and darkness at the Great 
Farm was the dawn of light and joy at the 
Refuge. 

He had taken one or two steps away, 
when he turned back, and said, calmly 
enough — 

‘Don’t call Ralph ‘unfortunate.’ One life 
has one blessing and another life has another ; 
but he has the best! Good-night, sir.” 

I watched him hastening down the splashy 
road. And thus the woman’s love clings to 
the frail man and leaves this one 
alone! Is it because he knows the way to 
Heaven without her guidance ? 





A MODEL PATRIARCH IN ALGERIA. 


Mr. Henry Blackburn’s “‘ Artists and Arabs, 
or Sketching in Sunshine,’’ contains this picture 
of a model sues among the Algerines : 

‘© Around the camp this evening there are 
groups of men and women standing, that bring 
forcibly tothe mind those prints of the early pa- 
triarchs from which we are apt to take our first, 








*¢ In the Koran there is a saying of similar 
purport to the words, “ Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them:’ this one had 
his quiver full of them, indeed, and whether he 
had ever done much to deserve the blessing, he 
certainly enjoyed it to the full. Looked upon as 
a colored statue, he was in some respects a per- 
fect type of beauty, strength and dignified re- 
pose — what we might fitly call a ‘ study,’ as he 


and, perhaps, most vivid impressions of eastern-, sat waiting, whilst the women prepared his even- 


life ; and we cannét wonder at French artists at- | 


tempting to illustrate Scriptural scenes from in- 
cidents in Algeria. There are Jacob and Joseph, 
as one might imagine them, to the life ; Ruth in 
the fields, and Rachel by the well ; and there is 
@ patriarch coming down the mountain, with a 
light about his head as the sun’s last rays burst 
=e him, that Herbert might well have seen 
when he was painting Moses with the tables of 
the law. The effect is accidental, but it is per- 
fect in an artistic sense, from the solemnity of 
the man, the attitude of his crowd of followers, 
the grand mountain forms which are partially 
lit up by gleams of sunset, and the sharp shad- 
ows cast by the throng. This man may have 
been a warrior chief, or the head of a tribe ; he 
was certainly the head of a large family, who 
pressed round him to anticipate his wants and 
do him honor.. His children seemed to be every- 
where about him ; they were his furniture, they 
warmed his tent and kept out the wind, they 
begged for him, prayed for him, and generally 
helped him on his way. 





ing meal; but whether from a moral point of 
view he quite deserved all the respect and def- 
erence that was paid to him, is another question. 
As a picture, as we said before, he was i 
cent, and there was a regal air with which he 
disposed the folds of his bournous, which we, 
clad in the costume of advanced civilization, 
could not but admire and envy. He had the 
advantage of us in every way, and made us feel 
it acutely. He had a splendid arm, and we 
could see it; the fine contour and color of his 
head and neck were surrounded by white folds, 
but not concealed. His head was not surmount- 
ed with a battered ‘ wide-awake,’ his neck was 
not bandaged as if it were wounded, his feet 
were not misshapen clumps of leather, his robes 
— but we have no heart to go further into de- 
tail. There is a ‘ well-dressed ’ French gentle- 
man standing near this figure ; and there is not 
about him one graceful fold, one good suggestive 
line, one tint of eolor grateful to the eye, or one 
redeeming feature in his (by contrast) hideous 
tout ensemble.”’ 











CHAPTER VII. 
ANOTHER STORY. 


Tue Reverend Hugh Gaynor looked in mo- 
tionless astonishment at the lady who con- 
fronted him with the warning gesture, until 
she moved toward him with a steady, grace- 
ful step, and when near him held out her 
hand, which he took mechanically. 

‘You are surprised to see me here, Mr. 
Gaynor ?’ said Julia Haviland, in the sweet- 
est of the many sweet tones within the com- 
pass of her voice. ‘You had no suspicion 
who was the new Mrs. Haviland to whom 
you were to be introduced ?’ 

‘I had no suspicion, indeed,’ said Hugh 
Gaynor, ma grave, embarrassed tone; 
while the questioner held her steady gaze 
directed to his face. ‘ I heard at Naples of 
Stephen’s marriage; but they told me —’ 

Phat he had married a Miss Peyton, a 
lady of American origin, his mother’s com- 
panion? That was what you heard.’ 

‘It was.’ Hugh Gaynor spoke like a 
manin pain. Julia thoroughly understood 
what was passing in his mind. Up to this 
moment they had both been standing; now 
she seated herself, and motioned him to a 
place beside her. Then, leaning slightly 
towards him, her face pale and earnest, and 
her eyes never releasing their hold on him, 
she said : 

* You are shocked at the discovery you 
have made. I see that; I knew you would 
be shocked. When the casual mention of 

our name made me aware of a danger lurk- 
ing here, close to my new home, which I 
had .never feared, I knew how you would 
feel about this matter. I knew how a good 
man like you would regard anything in which 
there was deception.’ Shida 

‘I am deeply grieved,’ said Hugh Gaynor ; 
‘and more than grieved, I am puzzled. 
Stephen Haviland is my old friend; and 
how am I to act towards him?’ 

‘Will you listen to me patiently?’ said 
Julia, laying her right hand impressively 
upon his arm. ‘ Not for long; we shall not 
have much time alone, for Stephen will re- 
turn as quickly as he can; and I will tell 
you all about it. Then, but not till then, 
not until you know how much there is to 
blame me for, you shall blame me.’: « 

‘What would be the good of that?’ he 
said sadly. ‘This thing, whatever be its 
extent of evil, is done, and cannot be un- 
done ; but if you think you are called upon 
to give me any explanation, I will listen to- 
all you have to say.’ 

‘Called upon to give you any explana- 
tion! ’"—Julia repeated his words excitedly, 
— ‘when you are what you are to my hus- 
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band; after what you have been to me! 
What do you take me for? I will give you 
the fullest possible explanation, and begin 
by telling you, as an immediate relief to 
our mind, that I have not deceived m 
usband. Stephen Haviland knows who 
am.’ . 
The surprise with which Hugh Gaynor 
received this announcement was equal to 
that which it had produced in Mr. Eliot Fos- 
ter’s mind ; but the relief was as much greater 
as the one man’s nature was more sensitive 
than the other’s— as the conscience.of the 
one was kept in more active working order 
than that of the other. . 
‘ She has done a really s thing, and 
made herself comparatively safe for the fu- 
ture,’ the lawyer had thought, as soon as he 
fully comprehended the startling avowal. 
‘ She is guilty of less deception, there is less 
deliberate sin in this, than I feared,’ thought 
the cle . Then he set himself to lis- 
ten to the story which Julia Haviland told 
him, and with which she had already made 
Mr. Eliot Foster acquainted. But she told 
this story with two marked and significant 
differences. One was a difference of tone. 
There was not the os touch of the flip- 
pancy about her, an only the slightest pos- 
sible touch of the hard wilfulness which had 
unpleasantly marked her manner in her in- 
terview with Mr. Eliot Foster. She want- 
ed to persuade Hugh Gaynor; she did not 
want to fascinate and subjugate him. The 
other difference was one of facts. She 
made no mention whatever of her child. 
She did not tell Hugh that she had entered 
into a compact with Stephen Haviland which 
suppressed the fact of her son’s existence, 
and severed her life entirely from his for- 
ever. She knew that the discovery of this 
fact, except she told it to him, was beyond 
his reach; and she felt that nothing could 
shield her from the ri s condemnation 
on his part of such anact. She did not put 
the thing in this shape, her thoughts did not 
frame themselves into these phrases; she 
said nothing in her heart of wickedness, or 
condemnation ; only the general conviction, 
into whose origin and sequence she did not 
care to look, that ‘ Hugh Gaynor would not 
stand that,’ had formulated itself in her 
mind. During the time which had elapsed 
since the first mention of his name had star- 
tled and disturbed her, she had fully made 
up her mind exactly what to tell and what 
to conceal from Hugh’Gaynor ; and she had 
decided in every particular on the line of 
action she should take with regard to him. 
Her course might be easy, or it might be 
difficult: whether it should prove the one 
or the other would mainly depend on the 
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indications of his feelings with to her. 
which should be afforded by his manner: 
If he still felt anything like the interest with 
which she was perfectly conscious she had 
once inspired him, her task would be easily 
and soon accomplished. If he had ceased to 
feel this interest, and she found herself 
obliged to appeal merely to his discreet 
and peacemaking professional character, 
and to the honourable feelings of a gentle- 
man entrusted with a confidence which, how- 
ever much he might disapprove its nature, 
he would still be bound to respect — her 
task would be more difficult. In either case, 
however, it must be done, and she would 
do it. 

Julia Haviland was a very keen-sighted 
woman, morally as well as physically; and 
she was an exception to her sex in this, that 
she could exercise her judgment, uncloud- 
ed by her wishes or her fancy, in matters in 
which she was concerned, as unerringly as 
though she were beside the question. ‘Thus, 
when she looked into Hugh Gaynor’s face, 
during the short interval which elapsed be- 
fore the first silence of surprise was broken, 
she looked not in order to see the former 
feeling there, but to judge whether it was 
there or not. She saw that it was not; 
that in the instantaneous revelation made to 
him of the identity of his friend’s wife with 
the woman whose previous history he had 
good reason to know and remember, there 
was only pain, embarrassment, the suffer- 
ing of a keen and scrupulous conscience ; 
and in an instant without a twinge of morti- 
fied vanity, with nothing beyond a prompt 
assent of reason and exercise of judgment, 
she recognised that the alternative of diffi- 
culty was that which had presented itself. 

Julia told her story with earnestness, 
with simplicity, with grace. Hugh Gaynor 
heard her with mixed feelings of bewilder- 
ment, disapproval, and compassion. ‘I 
know Stephen,’ he thought, when she told 
him of the resolution she had taken to reveal 
all the truth; assigning to that resolution 
motives of a higher order than those she had 
avowed to the lawyer; ‘and I can estimate 
her influence aright. I never could have be- 
lieved that love could have so conquered his 

ride.’ She dwelt upon the isolation of her 
ife. ‘ Atleast I have no relatives to disgrace 
him,’ she said; ‘and every human being 
who ever knew me, er, : yourself, has 
lost sight of me longago. You know I was 
only a waif—I have drifted into harbour, 
that is all.’ She dwelt upon Stephen Havi- 
land's love for her, and his right to secure 
his own happiness in his own way. is 
Hugh Gaynor did not dispute; but main- 
tained that it might have been done at less 
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cost of deception. But Julia pointed out 
that the first deception, her taking the posi- 
tion of Mrs. Haviland’s companion under a 
false name, rendered the continuance of it 
obligatory. To have told the truth then 
would have been to discredit her for ever 
with his family ; and his pride could not en- 
dure that. She knew pride of the sort was 
not the self-respecting pride which alone 
Hugh could approve; but what could she 
do? People were as they were; and she 
could not be the one to remonstrate, to pro- 
test, for was not.the first false step, the one 
which cost all the rest, hers? She did not 
confuse the listener’s moral sense, or blind 
his judgment in the least, nor had she 
hoped to do so; but she silenced him, which 
was what she intended. When she spoke 
of her husband there was not in her voice 
the slightest tone, or in her manner the 
faintest suggestion of the coolness border- 
ing on contempt with which she had avowed 
to Mr. Eliot Foster her ‘liking’ for Stephen 
Haviland. ‘I need not talk to you, who 
have known him so long,’ she said, ‘ about 
him, or tell you what he is, and how happy 
he makes me. In reality, it is only for his 
sake and his mother’s I care for the main- 
tenance of the fiction concerning me. I 
don’t. think it would matter to me individ- 
ually if all the world knew the truth; knew 
all that you could tell them. I should still 
have him and his love, and all with which it 
surrounds me.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster, if unobserved he could 
have heard these enthusiastic phrases, 
might have mentally compared them with 
the cool statement of her motives made to 
him by his peremptory client, to the in- 
crease of his experience in feminine tactics. 

With perfect sincerity, en revanche, Julia 
declared her anxiety for civility and good 
behaviour on the part of Stephen’s sisters to 
arise entirely out of consideration for him ; 
adding with a little more revelation of her- 
self than she quite intended, ‘I should be 
such a fool that I should only have myself 
to blame if such people as they are could in- 
fluence me in any way, or disturb my peace.” 
On the whole, the manner of the listener to 
this explanatory statement was satisfactory, 
and the little he said —for Hugh Gaynor did 
say but little ; a reticence which did not dis- 
—_ Julia—was encouraging. But one 
difficulty had to be encountered which she 
felt needed all her tact. e moment for 
meeting the one and displaying the other 
came when Hugh Gaynor asked her if her 
husband was aware of her former acquaint- 
ance withhim. <A closer observer of a more 
suspicious turn of mind would have divined, 





by the slight change of colour and the faint 
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momentary trembling of the lips, that this 
was the question for which she had waited ; 
that this was the point of the conversation 
at which she had anticipated and prepared 
to meet difficulty. She removed her gaze 
from his face, and let her fingers stray amid 
the roses in a jardiniére which stood within 
reach of her hand, before she answered, 
which she did at length with an air of im- 
pulsive suddenness. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘he is not. I particularly 
desire that he should not know it.’ 

‘But why?’ asked Hugh; ‘there has 
been perfect confidence between you res- 
pecting the past on points of far greater 
importance than your acquaintance with me ; 
why should there be any concealment at all ? 
Surely it would be better there should not 
be. Iam not going to preach to you’— he 
had seen her quick, impatient, instantly-ban- 
ished frown—‘ you are changed in many 
ways, but not so changed as to tolerate that, 
Isee; but for every reason, as well as for 
the truest and the highest, would it not be 
better?’ 

‘ No,’ she said earnestly ; ‘ certainly not. 
It is because it would not that I am with 
you alone now, to get all this said without 
interruption. Don’t think — you will wrong 
me if you do—that in what I am going to 
say there is any disloyalty to Stephen, or 
wish to find fault withhim. It is every wo- 
man’s interest to understand her husband’s 
character, but it is my interest peculiarly ; 
and I know Stephen's disposition thorough- 
ly. So long as he believes the knowledge 
of the truth strictly confined to him and to 
me he will never repent of what he had 
done, or give me cause to regret it. But he 
has a jealous susceptibility of temper, and 
he is not capable of expansive confidence ; 
and the knowledge that you are in posses- 
sion of the truth, were an eye-witness of 
scenes of which, by his own desire, he has 
heard of in only the vaguest possible terms ; 
the knowledge that you, that any other 
man, could be aware of the price he has 
paid to have me for his wife, would humiliate 
and degrade him in his own sight ; and those 
feelings would affect his relations with me. 
You do not look convinced; and yet you 
must know enough of Stephen in your long 
intimacy to be able to judge of the truth of 
my view. Ifit were only toavoid there be- 
ing an eternal consciousness of one tabooed 
subject between you; if it were only to 
prevent his constantly feeling that you re- 

his conduct in one important particu- 

, as you must regard it, with grave dis- 
approval, surely he must not know. How 
his pride and temper would chafe under the 
knowledge that you could betray him to his 
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sisters and his mother if you would! Yes, 
yes, of course, I know yon never would do 
so; but it is just that perfect confidence 
with which you could not inspire Stephen. 
Believe me, you and he would both suffer 
by the revelation; your friendship would 
not be what it is now if he, proud, obstinate, 
egotistical as he is—bhard words, but I don’t 
use them hardly—felt himself under an ob- 
ligation to you for the keeping of a discred- 
itable secret.’ 

Her face was very ye. her lustrous eyes 
wore their softest look of pleading ; a thou- 
sand recollections accompanied the sound 
of her words to Hugh Gaynor’s ear. His 
mind was troubled, but he was yielding. 
She saw it, and she used her strongest ar- 
gument. 

‘You know how wretched my life was,’ 
she said, and an unaceustomed, beautiful 
mournfulness spread itself over her face — a 
look he had never seen there before; ‘ you 
know it all. Remember where you saw me 
last; think of that horrible prison, that 
dreadful death-bed.’ 

‘I have thought of them,’ said Hugh Gay- 
nor, and his “tone was full of gentleness, 
and his gray eyes were dimmed. ‘I have 
never forgotten them or you.’ 

‘ Everything is changed indeed,’ she said ; 
‘but still, there are some difficulties in my 
path; all is not always sunshine, or always 
ease and success. i do long for a little 
happiness, and I think fate owes it to me. 
Don’t trouble it, don’t make it harder to 
secure,’ 

Hugh Gaynor was persuaded. Against 
the promptings of his judgment, against the 
—— of his feelings, he was persuaded. 
‘ She has been hardly dealt with,’ he thought ; 
‘let it be as she wishes.’ And so he reas- 
sured her, and she felt renewed security. 
Then they talked freely together, and she 
asked him about himself, and his plans for 
the future; and Hugh Gaynor answered 
her, feeling, in a vague sort of way, all the 
while, that it was not good for him to be 
there, and that he regretted, for his own 
sake, the complication of affairs which made 
the woman whom it was least advisable that 
he should meet on terms of familiar inti- 
macy, the wife of his near neighbour and 
old friend. 

Throughout all their conversation there 
was one question for which Julia Haviland 
waited and listened, with some dread in- 
deed, but still more with impatience; the 
impatience with which one waits for an un- 
pleasant occurrence, which is inevitable, 
and not long to be deferred. It came at 
length; but not until she and her guest 





were standing at the top of the avenue, 
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side by side, watching the rapid approach 
of the pony-carriage driven by Stephen 
Haviland. Then, as if he suddenly remem- 
bered the matter, he said, 

‘But you have not told me anything 
about your child? How is he? Where is 
he? What have you done about him?’ 

The colour flew into Julia’s face, red and 
burning, as she made him the answer on 
which she had resolved. 

‘Don’t speak to me abouthim. My child 
is dead.’ 

‘ Dead!’ said Hugh Gaynor; ‘ you have 
indeed had much to suffer.’ . And he thought 
that now he understood how it was that 
Stephen Haviland had acted as he had done. 
Wrong it was, and always must be; but not 
so wrong as if Julia had not been quite 
alone in the world; as if the rights of 
another human being had been ignored or 
violated. 

At this moment the pony-carriage drove 
up, and Stephen [Haviland heartily greeted 
his friend; and having carefully aided his 
mother to get out of the carriage and as- 
cend the doorsteps, he confided-her to Hugh, 
whom the old lady welcomed with cheerful 
cordiality, and turned to his wife. 

‘I see you have made Gaynor’s acquaint- 
ance, Julia,’ he said. ‘Is he not a good 
fellow ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I like him very much 
— he is very agreeable.’ 

Something constrained and languid in her 
tone caught Stephen Haviland’s ear. He 
looked sharply at her. 

‘ Are you ill Julia? Is your head ach- 
ing still ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘It achesbadly. Mr. 
Gaynor came before I went to lie down, and 
I did not like to leave him until you should 
have come in. But I think I ‘must leave 
him to you now.’ 

She went away, and did not appear again 
until dinner-time, when she was radiant in 
looks and in spirits. By an instinct, not 
altogether of coquetry, though dashed with 
it, she had dressed herself with peculiar 
care, and in unusually rich attire. She 
loved splendour and. show; but her good 
taste preserved her from over-lavishness in 
the display of her novel and unaccustomed 
wealth. On this occasion, however, she 
made her appearance in attire as costly as 
it was becoming. She wore rich jewels, 
the husband's gifts, and gorgeous Indian 
fabrics which he had brought home, and 
the diversion of which from themselves was 
among the bitterest wrongs sustained by his 
outraged sisters. She wished to produce a 
distinct impression on Hugh Gaynor, some- 
thing different from the gentle and compas- 
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sionate recollections of his former attach- 
ment to her, and the misery which she had 
endured in the lot she had preferred to that 
which he would have shared with her. Not 
thus should he think of her; all that must 
be effaced. She had parted from her old 
life, done with it for ever, and she would 
obliterate it in his mind also; neither he 
nor any one should dare to think of her 
otherwise than as she chose them to think. 
The past was dead; she would not suffer 
him to revive it. Stephen was alone when 
she came into the drawing-room, which was 
in the western part of the house. The large 
windows were all alight with the setting sun, 
and beyond them stretched the flower- 
den, with its closing blossoms. The last 
twitter of the birds Was borne in on the 
scented air. The dinner-hour at Meriton 
was very late, in comparison with the cus- 
tom of the time. This was a habit of his 
Indian life, which Stephen Haviland had im- 
ported, and adhered to. 

‘Mrs. Haviland is still in the garden, 
Ruth tells me,’ said Julia, as she entered 
the room. 

‘¥es,’ said Stephen, ‘she is there with 

Gaynor. She is delighted to have him here 
again. She was always very fond of him. 
I must call him now; and it is time she 
came ifi too.’ The old lady never appeared 
at dinner. ‘Look, Julia, I do believe she 
is getting him to‘describe you to her. Her 
eyes are turned towards us, and he is look- 
ing at you and talking earnestly.’ Stephen 
Haviland looked admiringly at his wife, tak- 
ing in every detail of ler dress, every item 
in her beauty, with an — oP. 
‘ Gaynor has a pleasant task,’my love, if he - 
is sketching your portrait,’ he said; ‘ but I 
doubt his being equal to the task. Here 
they come.’ He went to the door and met 
his mother and Hugh Gaynor. The old lady 
moved off under the charge of her maid, and 
Stephen, with a slight air of ostentatious pro- 
prietorship which would have offended the 
proud spirit of his wife had she not been too 
much preoccupied to notice it— for she was 
thinking, ‘What has she been asking him ? 
has he been made to suffer in his own esteem 
for the promise he made me ? "— asked Hugh 
Gaynor if his mother had not been questian- 
ing him about his wife ? 

‘Yes,’ replied Hugh simply, ‘she was 
telling me that she had never seen Mrs. 
Haviland, and wished to be able to picture 
her to herself from the fresh description of 
one unfamiliar with her appearance.’ 

‘Rather a difficult portrait to take at one 
sitting, eh, Hugh?’ was the well-pleased 
reply of Stephen; and this time Julia no- 
ticed his tone, and smiled with a slight 
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sense of scorn. She estimated her own 
beauty at its full value, and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly in the possession of it; but she was 
contemptuously alive to the fine trait of the 
Haviland character which led her husband to 
regard it with such complacence as an ap- 
panage of the Havilands. 

It would be difficult to say which of the 
two men, towards whom Julia Haviland 
stood in so strange a relation, was most 
impressed by the grace, the tact, and the 
felicitous ease with which she filled the diffi- 
cult position — one in which a woman wanting 
in either clearness or delicacy would be cer- 
tain to blunder egregiously — of a third per- 
son in the company of two intimate friends, 
supposed to be a stranger to one of them, 
and genuinely strange in so far as any 
Laeotal e of the scenes and topics familiar 
to them both was implied. She asked no 
interrupting, obtrusive questions, yet she 
joined easily and pleasantly in their conver- 
sation; exacting no attention, displaying 
no pique, not exaggerating interest into 
curiosity ; in short, evincing a perfection 
of manner entirely consonant with her 
beauty. Her husband’s pride was gratified 
to its fullest extent, and her own object of 
creating an entirely new impression regard- 
ing her in Hugh Gaynor’s mind was-per- 
fectly attained. Looking at her and listen- 
ing to her, he found it difficult to believe 
that this brilliant creature was: really the 
zirl and woman he had known; Ao 
et nt indeed, and imperious, but far 
from having the ease and finish of manner 
which Julia Haviland displayed. He yielded 
entirely to the charm; he ceased to think 
of the contrast,’ to remember the past at all, 
to think of anything but the present. Mrs. 
Marsh, could she have seen the party, would 
have been dismayed, not only at the differ- 
ence between her idea of what her mother’s 
companion must be and the brilliant reality, 
but at the effect of this reality upon Hugh 
Gaynor, whom she honoured with her espe- 
cial patronage ; while Selina Burdett would 
have been confounded by an irresistible 
conviction of the baselessness of her cher- 
ished theories. Since the day on which Ju- 
lia Peyton had perceived unerringly that 
Stephen Haviland was her willing captive — 
since she had felt that the portals of the 
world she had longed to enter, the world 
of pleasure, of luxury, of irresponsible en- 
joyment, were opening before her— she 
had never experienced a more intoxicating 
sense of triumph than that which made her 
shine, and flushed her cheeks, and lent new 
brilliancy to her touch when she made music 
for the delight of her mother-in-law that 
night. She had escaped what her daily- 
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growing knowledge, not in itself reassuring, 
of her husband’s character told her was a 
danger; and she had regained a friend in 
the very moment when the danger of losing 
him forever was imminent. Was there in 
the woman’s cynical mind any perverted 
pleasure in the knowledge that she had in- 
duced a good man, who had once loved her, 
to act against the dictates of his conscience ; 
induced him so easily, too, just by a little 
= pleading, just by the oh of her 
eauty? Perhaps so; there may have 
been, unacknowledged. She was almost 
terribly candid with herself at times; but 
she did not state that motive of her triumph 
in her thoughts. She only said in her 
heart, as she saw the reflection of her radi- 
ant figure as she passed by the mirrors in 
the long, old-fashioned corridor, ‘I don’t 
think he would have seen the force of my 
reasoning if I had red hair and freckles, big 
hands and a squint!’ The brief depres- 
sion which had followed her interview with 
Hugh Gaynor had quite passed away; she 
had not felt so elated even when she had 
been thoroughly successful with Mr. Eliot 
Foster. She thought of that worthy gentle- 
man too—that useful, uncomplaining slave 
—and felt that if he knew the transaction 
of the morning he would think her incon- 
sistent, remembering what she had said of 
the absurdity of keeping any secret of the 
ast from Stephen Haviland. ‘ Neverthe- 
ess, Iam sure I am right in this,’ ran her 
thoughts ; ‘ anything which saves his self-love 
from being wounded, and spares him from 
exerting moral courage or exhibiting moral 
cowardice, is sound policy.’ And the false- 
hood about her child — what of that? She 
had deliberately planned and boldly told it. 
The only person in the world whom she had 
to dread in reference to the compact she 
had entered into with Mr. Eliot Foster was 
Hugh Gaynor, and she would not brook 
dread of him; so she had taken this means 
to rid herself of it. It was not until she 
was alone that night that she again permit- 
ted her mind to dwell upon that portion of 
her interview with Hugh Gaynor ; and when 
she did turn her thoughts that way, the de- 
pression she had felt before that day again 
seized upon her. 
‘Am I superstitious,’ she thought, ‘ that 
I feel such a strange shrinking and vague 
fear? What have I done? The childis no 
worse that Hugh Gaynor believes him to 
live no longer; he never could come in 
contact with him in any way. No; I did 
the best thing I could for him. I had no 
more in my power. No; it is only that 
I have been free from the thought, the rec- 





ollection of him for so long, that when I 
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am forced back upon them my nerves rebel. 
They must be made more obedient.’ She 
moved to the window, and stood there 
wrapped in her white dressing-gown, and 
gazing out on the gardens and the woods, 
steeped in the moonlight. After a little, 
she turned wearily away and shivered. 

‘ How chilly it is!’ she muttered. ‘The 
summer moonlight always makes me feel 
cold and:comfortless. I must try to sleep 
away this wretched feeling. I did him no 
injury; I only saved myself and Stephen 
much harm. I could not have done other- 
wise.. Why do I torment myself with these 
ridiculous fancies? I said I don’t believe 
in fate ; and I don’t. I said conduct is fate ; 
and so it is. Ifa swift thought, a mere 
momentary thought, passed over me that it 
would be well for me, safe for me, my tru- 
est, my most entire security if he were 
dead— what then? That’s not a thought ; 
that’s a phantasm of the brain not worth a 
moment’s consideration, But wish him 
-dead! QO, no, no!’ ' 

While Julia Haviland was playing that 
evening, and her husband—who really 
had much taste for music, and a correct 
ear, but who conscientiously believed that 
nobody but she Havilands were real judges 
of music, and that their fiat was a perform- 
er’s best reward—was standing by her, 
congratulating himself that even in respect 
of her talents and accomplishments his wife 
was fitted to be a Haviland, Hugh Gaynor 
took a seat beside the blind old lady. He 
looked at her with pleased interest, and 
noted, with the accurate eye of one accus- 
tomed to observe numerous phases of human 
deprivation and calamity, her well-cared-for 
look. Money and menial attendance only 
could not produce that. The helplessness 
of her state was indeed surrounded with all 
material comforts » but it was not their in- 
dications which he saw and understood. 
The placid happiness, the patient calm of 
the old lady, had their origin in more than 
bien-étre. He watched her face, and saw 
how she enjoyed the music, how the sensi- 
tive countenance, changed under its influ- 
ence, how tranquil musing seemed to fill 
the soul; andhe wondered. He had known 
illness, exhaustion, suffering; had even ex- 
perienced much of the vague, satisfied, 
drifting sensation which comes with great 
weariness when pain has ceased; but this 
patience, this placidity, this evident power 
of still enjoying life under the deprivation 
— which, to him, with his quick brain and 
eagerness for new impressions, his energy 
of mind and love of labour, would have 
been intolerable— was inexplicable. ‘ It 
is a direct gift, a grace from God,’ he 
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dealings with His creatures. To the super- 
ficial judgment of the outer world, two 
great misfortunes have befallen this harm- 
less, kind, pious old lady — her own blind- 
ness, and Stephen’s marriage. I am quite 
sure the latter has made her happier than 
ever she was in her life; and I dare say she 
would hesitate to describe the former as an 
unmitigated calamity.’ For some time he 
sat by Mrs. Haviland in silence; at length, 
in a pause of the music, she said — 

‘ I told-you she played beautifully, Hugh ; 
I did not say too much, did I?’ 

Hugh Gaynor’s memory had just been 
straying to a time when he had found a won- 
derful charm in the same music, played by 
the same musician. A picture was before 
his mind’s eye at that moment which had 
long been unlooked upon. It was of the 
place where he had last heard Julia play, 
and the persons who had been present, 
Wonderful, inexplicable human life! Was 
that time a dream, and this real? or is this 
before his eyes a phantom, and the _—_ 
of the past the image of the truth? He 
had to rouse himself with an effort from his 
reverie to answer. 

‘No, indeed, you did not. 
hears‘such music.’ 

‘It does me so much good, Hugh, and it 
gives me so much pleasure. It quite occu- 
pies me; it gives me so much to feel and 
to think about; while I am listening to it, 
I quite lose the listless feeling which is the 
most painful part to me of my affliction now. 
You must not think I yield to this, Hugh,’ 
said the old lady, with a simple earnestness 
and quaint deference in her manner which 
touched the young clergyman keenly. 
‘You would not think that right, I know; 
but it does come sometimes in spite of me.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Haviland,’ said Hugh, ‘ I think 
you are so wonderfully patient and resigned. 
I could not have believed it possible; and 
who would dare to say that he could be so 
in your place? — not I, I am sure.’ 

‘No, my dear, I dare say not; but then 
you are a man, you know,’ said his unso- 
phisticated old friend, in a tone of quiet 
conviction. ‘ Men are restless, you see, and 
want their own way in everything ; and the 
don’t understand not having it.’ Hug 
smiled, thinking of the illustration of and 

rotest against her statement then before 
er unconscious, sightless eyes. 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘no man could be so 
patient as you are.’ 

‘Perhaps no man could have such com- 

nsations. I think the best of them is Ju- 

ia’s music. It gives me such delightful 
thoughts while I am listening to it; and I 
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am sure I owe to it the delightful dreams I 
so often have.’ She paused, and closed her 
eyes, as if recalling them. 

‘ People say,’ she continued, ‘it is better 
to have been born blind than to lose one’s 
sight as I have done; but I don’t think so. 
The memory is stored with beautiful objects, 
and one can draw upon its stores for re- 
freshment as upon the books one has read. 
Night is a happy time to me. I am not 
blind in my dreams; but I suppose those 
who had never seen would be ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Hugh; ‘the idea 
never occurred tome. I cannot conceive the 
dreams of the blind.’ 

* Mine are wonderful sometimes,’ said the 
old lady; ‘ I see such beautiful scenery ; * 
not places with which I ever was familiar, 
for I have travelled very little, and know, 
even of the beauty of England, only places 
which are near us here. So, you see, it is 
not memory, but a kind of revelation, and 
such as, I trust, may be made to many who 
are afflicted besides me.’ 

‘Are they, then, quite strange scenes 
which you see in these dreams, or have they 
any likeness to those you have seen mag- 
nified or more beautiful ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘none. I have never 
seen the splendid tropical forests, with their 
great tangle of gigantic trees, with the mag- 
nificent flowers, such as might have wo 
in Eden, through which I wander in my 
dreams ; nor the grand, snow-capped moun- 
tains, the glaciers, the ravines, m 33 pine-for- 
ests, and the deep, swift, thundering tor- 
rents which sparkle and roar for me in my 
sleep. I can remember the sunsets I have 
seen — they are beautiful here, as you know ; 
but I remember no such sunsets as I see in 
my dreams, when I am alone on the sea- 
shore, or on the heights, great heights, ter- 
rible, inaccessible. But I never have a 
dream of fear, or danger, or anything but 
peace. The glory of light and colour is 
wonderful, quite past anything I can recall 
having ever seen. And sometimes I see in 
my dreams green fields, and English trees 
in the summer-time, and gardens — but not 
these gardens that I know; and sometimes 
the great waste lands of the New World; 
and sometimes the sea — the sea from the 
midst of the waters, no shore, no sail, only 
‘the glorious waves, and the moonlight ; and 
I have no sense of where I am, or from 
whence I am looking at them; and time 
seems to stand still, in the peace and beauty 
of my dream. I wonder if there are such 

laces, Hugh; if the real world can be as 
autiful as that which I see?’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said Hugh ; ‘ perhaps there 

* A fact. 
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is nothing really like what you see in those 
dreams ; they may be God-given visions of 
the land whose beauty ‘‘ eye hath not seen, 
nor heart of man conceived.” 

‘I have sometimes thought so, too,’ said 
the old lady simply. ‘ And Fam glad I have 
told you this, Eccuase I know when you 
heard that I was blind, and when you saw 
me, you were very sorry for me; and I am 
_ you should know how much enjoyment 

have notwithstanding. I hope it is so with 
others. Many people would find it hard to 
understand that I have so much peace.’ 

‘They would, indeed,’ said Hugh; ‘for 
it is of the order and the origin which passes 
understanding.’ 

There were two whose eyes were ‘held 
waking’ that night, under the roof of Meri- 
ton. "They were the mistress of the house, 
and her guest Hugh Gaynor. Julia was 
angry with herself for the thoughts which 
disturbed and importuned her, and, would 
not be put away. Hugh was troubled, be- 
cause chords long silent within his breast 
had been roughly touched, and because he 
could not review the day with the satisfac- 
tion of conscience which was habitual to him. 

In the early morning time, Julia Havi- 
land fell asleep; but her rest was not pro- 
longed, and slie awoke suddenly with a loud 
cry. ‘Itis nothing,’ she said to her hus- 
band — but she gasped for breath as she said 
it, and sat up, coal | pushed her heavy hair 
off her face, which was deadly pale —* it is 
nothing; I have had a dreadful dream, a 
terrible dream.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


‘You had better read that, and tell me 
what you think of it,’ said Mrs. Burdett to 
her husband, on a remarkably fine autumn 
morning, very suggestive of cover-shooting, 
with the pleasant adjuncts of a well-selected 
and substantial luncheon, and when it hap- 
— that the mind of the partner of Mrs. 

urdett’s existence was directed longingly 
towards pastimes and comforts of such a de- 
scription. ‘ 7'hat’ meant a letter which 
Mrs. Burdett had just received, and which 
her husband had watched her reading with 
some curiosity, which he skilfully masked 
under an apparently-close perusal of the 
newspaper. The scene was the breakfast- 


table, — it usually was the frequent theatre 
of * explanations’ between the pair; by this 
gentle term the lady was in the habit of de- 
scribing conversations which occasionally 
reached the height of objurgation on her 
part, and not unfrequently included a con- 
siderable amount of very aggravating sar- 
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casm on that of the incorrigible Frank, — 
and the time shortly after the arrival of the 
post-bag. Mrs. Burdett was one of those 
not-rare specimens of womankind who, hav- 
ing given the fullest possible vent to their 
temper, which they call their feelings, on a 
certain subject, and especially having de- 
clared that the very mention of it is abhor- 
rent to them, and by all means to be avoided 
by those who desire to retain their good 
graces, are thenceforth devoured with an 
uneasy and insatiable desire to recur to that 
same subject, or have it recurred to, and who 
most bitterly, because perforce indirectly, 
resent adherence to their over-especial edict. 
Of this weakness Mr. Burdett was perfectly 
aware ; indeed, his Selina had contrived to 
conceal very few of her weaknesses from 
him, though he regarded them with wise and 
genuine toleration; and having an end of 
his own to gain, on which he set consider- 
able store, he had conformed to her sover- 
eign will and.pleasure in the matter of ab- 
staining from talking of the ‘ judgment’ 
which had befallen the Havilands, with an 
unquestioning obedience which had excited 
Selina’s ‘ feelings’ to an almost unbearable 
pitch. He had been deaf to all hints, im- 
pervious to all temptations. _He knew that 
Selina was dying to talk about her brother 
and ‘ the wretched minx,’ and longing to get 
at somebody who could give her authentic 
information concerning them. He had been 
much amused by the zeal with which she 
had pursued Hugh Gaynor with invitations 
on one occasion when he had been in town 
for a few days, for he knew Selina had rather 
a contempt for the Reverend Hugh, as a 
conceited person who wished to be consid- 
ered wiser than his neighbours, and did not 
know when he was well off; and-by the vex- 
ation whieh she had betrayed when Hugh 
found it impossible to make out a day at 
Leytonstone, even under the inducement of 
Selina’s promise that Frank should pick him 
up in town and drive him down in his trap. 

‘It is extremely provoking,’ Selina had 
said, when Hugh’s note of apology, announc- 
ing the necessity of his immediate return to 
Burnham, reached her, ‘ just as he has come 
from Naples; I so particularly wanted to 
hear all about Maria.’ ‘ But he hasn’t come 
last from Naples, my dear,’ the aggravat- 
ing Frank had remarked on that occasion ; 
‘and I should think Maria does not leave 
anything to be told you at second-hand. I 
never knew a woman write such letters in 
my life; they are as long as a Scotch par- 
son’s discourse.’ Mrs. Burdett regarded 
her husband with lofty disdain, hardly even 
tempered by pity.‘ Maria writes the best 
and most interesting letters J have ever 
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read,’ she replied; ‘your experience, like 
your correspondence, 1s more extensive than 
mine.’ 

‘ Quite true,’ returned Frank agreeably ; 
‘but that has nothing to do with Hugh Gay- 
nor. I wish he had come, not because I 
want stale news from Naples — having had 
it so fresh, and so much of it yesterday — 
but because I should much like to hear what 
Gaynor has to say of Stephen.’ 

‘ Not forgetting Mrs. Stephen, of course!’ 
said Mrs. Burdett with scornful emphasis. 

‘Certainly not forgetting Mrs. Stephen,’ 
answered Frank. There the dialogue had 
dropped, much to the secret annoyance of 
Selina, and nothing would induce Frank to 
renew it. He placed great confidence, well- 
founded in experience (general) of human 
nature and (particular) of Haviland nature, 
in this mode of procedure ; confidence which 
was justified by the result. 

When his wife handed him a note on the 
morning in question, he felt instinctively 
that it had reference to Stephen Haviland 
and his wife. The surmise was correct; 
and yet the coytents were not what he ex- 
pected. He read the brief epistle twice be- 
fore he handed it back to Mrs. Burdett, 
with this remark : 

‘Iam glad to find Fanny has so. much 
sense; more than I gave her credit for.’ 
This observation had one side to its mean- 
ing which was not displeasing to Mrs. Bur- 
dett ; but she replied to the side which was, 
or could be made to appear to be. 

‘What you call sense J call meanness,’ 
said Selina. 

‘ Do you, my dear?’ said Frank. ‘Well, 
we do differ sometimes about words. But 
I think Fanny has shown good sense in 
ceasing to keep up a family quarrel to which 
the other side was entirely indifferent, and 
which could only harm herself and Fanshaw. 
It strikes me that Stephen and his wife 
wisely, if obstinately, ignore the fact that 
the Marshes and you are holding aloof from . 
them ; and that it is fortunate for your future 
comfort that they do. If, as Fanny says 
here, Stephen has bought a fine house in 
Berkeley-square, and means to bring his 
wife and your mother up for the winter, I 
think you will find it a pity and a mistake 
not to be on intimate terms with them ; and 
that you won't find it pleasanter because 
Fanny will, by that time, have discovered 
that Stephen has married the most charm- 
ing of women.’ (‘ Not a born Haviland,’ 
added the sardonic Frank mentally.) ‘Of 
course you will do as you like, Selina; I 
don’t want to interfere; but I certainly 
should have liked a few days’ shooting at 
Meriton.’ 
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‘ A few days’ shooting ’ was a great thing 
in the eyes of Frank Burdett; there was 
indeed nothing greater in the way of pleas- 
ure, except a few weeks of the same pas- 
time. But he would not have given this 
very broad hint, had he not seen that his 
wife merely wanted an excuse to abandon 
her position, and that he would do a politic 
thing in supplying her with a plausible one, 
which might be made, by a little Haviland 
ingenuity, to appear magnanimous. 

‘I am sure,’ said Selina, with amiably 
downcast eyes, and hands folded upon the 
table-cloth in a meek manner which might 
have done credit to a Griselda, ‘I am ready 
to make any concession to a wish of yours.’ 
She glanced at Frank, who did not look off 
the newspaper with which he had replaced 
Mrs. Fanshaw’s letter. ‘And really, per- 
haps, especially as Fanny is there. Very 
extraordinary, I must say, her not writing 
to me beforehand ; it would be more Christ- 
ianlike to overlook the past, and let Stephen 
know that we are ready to carry out the in- 
tention we had of visiting him before this 
unfortunate affair occurred.’ 

Frank tried hard, and, happily, success- 
fully, not to laugh. 

‘It’s rather awkward, though,’ Selina con- 
tinued ; ‘ for the few times I have written to 
mamma I have really not mentioned this per- 
son, asfaras Iremember. No, lam quite sure 
I never have mentioned her after the first 
letter: I quite see my duty now,’ — Sclina’s 
meekness was quite marvellous here, —* but 
there is an awkwardness.’ 

‘Which so clever a woman as you are 
may be fairly trusted to get over,’ said Mr. 
Burdett, rising and gathering up his letters 
and papers. ‘* What was not impossible for 
Fanny to accomplish will certainly be casy 
for you. But there’s just one hint I may 
venture to give you, and which you will do 
well to take,— don’t mention your brother's 
wife even to yourself as ‘this person ;” it 
. is not safe or wise, my dear, I assure you.’ 

And so saying, Selina’s meekness having 
encouraged him to the point of audacity, 
Mr. Burdett decamped. 

The not very ancient but particularly re- 
spectable home of the Havilands of Meriton, 
which the taste of its present mistress had 
elevated to a degree of elegance hitherto 
unknown to it, was the scene, before a fort- 
night had elapsed after this conversation, 
of a family gathering which offered a very 
perfect specimen of propriety to the obser- 
vation of any one who understood the ‘ins 
and outs’ of the matter, which only Mr. 
Burdett was in a position to do. Every- 
thing had been done in the most correct 
way, and with the utmost insincerity ; no one 
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was deceived and every one was pleased. 
Stephen Haviland was very glad the Bur- 
detts had not ‘made fools of themselves,’ 
principally on his mother’s account. His 
unconscious education, under the influence 
of Julia, was too far advanced to permit his 
even remembering the time when Selina’s 
opinion, Selina’s approval, had its individ- 
ual as well as its collective, or Haviland, 
value. 

The meeting between the sisters— Mrs. 
Burdett and Mrs. Fanshaw—was truly 
characteristic. Fanny was very like Selina, 
as of course, being a Haviland, she was 
bound to be; but of a lazier, more lym- 
phatic type, with more softness in her dark 
eyes, more fulness in her red lips, and less 
bustle and self-importance in her manner. 
But this difference was merely in manner ; 
she held the Haviland creed whole and un- 
divided. ‘ Without doubt,’ in her mind, 
the Havilands were ‘the people;’ but she 
did not see the necessity of asserting the 
fact so frequently and emphatically as Se- 
lina asserted it. To be sure, she had no 
lurking distressing suspicions of a husband’s 
contumacy, his possible heresy. Mrs. Fan- 
shaw’s Ned and Selina’s Frank were very 
different men; the one never formed an 
opinion of his own on any subject. uncon- 
nected with the stable, the Sree. and their 
tenants; the other had an inconvenient 
amount of individuality. Mrs. Fanshaw 
had rather more intelligence than her sis- 
ters, and a decidedly better temper; for 
though she felt, or thought she felt the 
‘judgment’ very severely, she made no 
angry demonstration to Stephen, and said 
very little about it to her sisters. ‘The Fan- 
shaws were not very rich people, or partic- 
ularly distinguished; and on the whole, 
Fanny’s life had a suburban flavour which 
became distasteful at times, and she liked 
to banish it by a visit to Meriton. So when 
she told her Ned that she was going to write 
to Stephen and find out when they could 
go there, that gentleman acquiesced, as he 
always did. ‘The reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fanshaw by Julia Haviland was per- 
fect in tact, in good breeding, and in feel- 
ing. She actually contrived so to shape 
her own conduct, that she completely cov- 
ered the slight offensive boastfulness and 
ostentatious indifference of her husband's 
manner to his sister. “Between her natural 
laziness, and her acquiescence in the family 
policy of making the best of it, Fanny was 
not very long about forgetting all the draw- 
backs, and deciding upon cultivating her 
sister-in-law. She had reached that happy 
state of mind when she wrote to Selina, 
with the result already described. 
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‘Well, Fanny,’ said Mrs. Burdett, ‘I 
fancy this will not be very pleasant; but it 
is the right thing to do, on poor Stephen’s 
account, and for mamma’s sake.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Fanny; ‘but do 
you know, I don’t think you will find it at 
all unpleasant. Ned and I enjoy it im- 
mensely.’ 

‘Indeed! I shall hardfy make up my 
mind so quickly. Mrs. Stephen is a better- 
mannered person than I expected.’ 

‘Is she not? Quite wonderful, I think. 
Things certainly might have been much 
worse.’ 

And then the two ladies talked no more 
about their sister-in-law. It was, indeed, 
remarkable that they continued to be very 
rational about her. The fact was, Julia 
had been too much for them, as she was for 
most people; had utterly disconcerted and 
upset their ideas; and each had come se- 
cretly to the wholesome conviction that she 
had been near doing a very impolitic and 
stupid thing, and had better reverse her 
position as rapidly and as quietly as pos- 
sible. It was so much better not to talk 
about it, so much less unpleasant not to 
have to make any amende to herself or her 
sister. 

‘ Of course, I am delighted to have Selina 
and Fanny with me,’ said Mrs. Haviland to 
Julia, on the day following the arrival of 
the Burdetts; ‘but,’ she added timidly, 
and smoothing her daughter-in-law’s hand 
with her own, with a movement half-ner- 
vous, half-caressing, ‘I hope you will not 
be less with me, my dear, because they are 
here. I am very happy with you.’ 

‘lf I could bring Eliot Foster here,’ 
thought Julia, ‘and let him see for himself 
how thoroughly I have carried out the pro- 
gramme he thought so far-fetched and im- 
possible, I think he would have a better 
opinion than ever of my head, and’—her 
face softened a little as the thought com- 
pleted itself — ‘ not a worse opinion, on the 
whole, of my heart.’ 

Before the autumn came to a close, Ju- 
lia’s success, not only in a domestic, Havi- 
land point of view, but on the broader social 
basis of ‘county’ society, was complete. 
People stayed more at home in those days, 
when ‘ rushing about’ was not at once epi- 
demic and chronic, and became more thor- 
oughly acquainted with their surroundings. 
The interval between whispering and gos- 
siping over Stephen Haviland’s marriage, 
piying his mother, and wondering what 

o-and-so would do about visiting his wife, 
and the general conviction that Mrs. Havi- 
land was an extremely charming woman, 
and quite an acquisition, was surprisingly 
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short. The neighbourhood had not to re- 
sent any previous disappointments concern- 
ing him — he had not deceived any anxious 
mothers, or jilted any anxious daughters. 
Julia’s account of him was strictly correct 
— when he bad ceased to be exclusively oc- 
cupied with his liver, he had fallen in love 
with her. He was known to be a rich — and 
preeier: and not erroneously believed to 

e a very rich — man, who had succeeded to 
a fine property, being already possessed of 
a large sum in ready-money and considera- 
ble business faculties. Sucka man, with a 
stake in the county, notions of hospitality ~ 
quite Indian in their magnitude, a large and 
well-regulated establishment, and a very 
handsome and agreeable wife, who never 
had disagreeable relatives staying with her 
to take up her attention and require that of 
other people, was of considerable social 
value. In short, Julia Haviland carried 
every outwork brilliantly, and was now en- 
throned in the heart of the citadel. 

Early in the winter season, Stephen Hav- 
iland and his wife took possession of their 
house in Berkeley-square, which had been 
fitted up for their reception in a style which 
would have astonished all the dead-and-gone 
Hayilands who had ever sojourned within 
the metropolis. It was not the custom of 
those days to pass the dreariest season of 
the year amid the dreariest scenes ; and if it 
had been, Julia would have set aside the 
custom. She liked town in winter, and she 
meant to live there. She had gone through 
all the preliminaries to the life of pleasure, 
excitement, and social success which she 
had entered upon, with every sense of en- 
joyment quickened to the utmost; and she 
had no notion of wasting any more time. 
Every possible care had been taken to secure 
the comfort and well-being of Mrs. Havi- 
land, who was perfectly satisfied to be in 
town; and now the reality of the life for 
which she had bargained with fate com- 
menced for Julia Haviland. She would gain 
a firm footing in the world, and map her life 
out thoroughly, before the full tide of soci- 
ety should be pouring through the great ar- 
teries of London. She had been happy — 
yes, certainly happy, if not quite satisfied — 
down at Meriton ; but she had always known 
there was something beyond, to which she 
was reaching. It-was now within her grasp. 
Neither was she altogether sorry to lose 
sight for a time of Hugh Gaynor. He in- 
spired her with an uncomfortable feeling, 
which she was aware did not arise so much 
from his knowledge of her, and of the past, 
as from the innate superiority of his mind, 
from the calm indifference with which he re- 
garded, as altogether uncalling for estima- 
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tion, those things in which she took pleasure, 
the objects of her life, the aims of her am- 
bition. In spite of herself she was forced 
to wish for his esteem, to feel an uneasy 
dread of his displeasure ; in spite of herself 
she shrunk from the many silent evidences 
which she perceived, that he held her lot 
rather in compassion than in envy. That 
she should not be regarded as the most en- 
viable of women stung Julia’s pride; and 
some superstitious feeling within her made 
her dislike, almgst to the extent of fearing 
it, the knowledge that he deeply commiser- 
ated her for the sorrow which she had never 
sustained. Toa certain extent, her whole 
life was a lie; why, then, did she feel so 
acutely that there was no shaking off the 
influence of it, the degradation of the one 
specific falsehood which she had told him ? 
Why did she feel at times that she almost 
hated him because the superior rectitude of 
his character had forced her to tell him that 
falsehood ; and at others, that to be with 
him was the best among the privileges af- 
forded her by her successful venture in life ? 
Who can tell? Such a contradiction is not 
to be explained or accounted for, except by 
the general truth that in all natures there 
lurks, together with defiance, the germ of 
the love of good, and the perception of its 
beauty. Hugh Gaynor was to remain for 
some time longer at Burnham, to give his 
health a fair trial in the winter, before he 
again went in search of a field for his minis- 
trations. The rector, who gave his son up 
for incorrigible, and Mrs. Gaynor, who in- 
vited a good-looking niece to the vicarage 
in hopes that prettiness and proximity might 
have such an effect upon Hu h as to coun- 
teract what the good lady called his ‘ non- 
sense,’ were uselessly an at his intention 
of again leaving home. ey did not know 
where he would go to— some horribly un- 
healthy place, no doubt; he had talked of 
the weavers being an interesting class, in- 
telligent and consumptive, and that there 
was not a vacancy at present; but he was 
in correspondence about a curacy or some- 
thing at Coventry. So spoke his mother, 
vexed and vague. But he was still at Burn- 
ham when Julia went to London, and she 
saw him once or twice in the course of the 
winter. In the early spring he completed 
his arrangements, and left Burnham. 
‘Hugh Gaynor has got the poor, dirty, 
and ignorant clientéle he wished for, Julia,’ 
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said Stephen Haviland to his wife one day 
in February. 

‘Has he?’ she said; ‘I am glad of it, 
since he was so anxious. Where is the 
place?’ 

‘ Beckthorpe, a little way from Coventry 
—a filthy place, I should say, and likely to 
combine the viges and the misery of town 
and country.’ 

‘He will get on splendidly, if it does not 
kill him,’ said Julia. 

* And if it does, he will think that getting 
off splendidly,’ said Stephen; ‘so he's all 
right, anyhow.’ 

Time went on, and the Havilands throve 
and prospered. Julia gained her heart's 
desire. She was rich, beautiful, courted, 
beloved, and ‘the fashion.’ The cup of 
‘sag brimmed over for her; and though 

er husband had one sorrow, she did not 
share it. They had no children; but this 
did not grieve her, and she did not even 

retend to feel with him in the matter. 
Mrs. Haviland was inclined to do what for 
her was almost grumbling at the decrees of 
Providence. Julia, who never wavered or 
failed in her fulfilment of the resulution she 
had made, that Stephen’s mother should 
have no reason to lament his marriage, was 
sometimes tried a little by the old lady’s lov- 
ing regrets. 

‘ My dear,’ she said to her once, ‘it is not 
that I care so much about children while 
they are babies, though they do brighten up 
one’s house and one’s heart; but when one 
is old as I am, and all comfort and happiness 
must come through the hands of others, I 
should like to think that when that time 
comes for you, long after I am gone, you 
would have a son to be to you what Stephen 
is to me, and to give you a daughter like 
yourself.’ 

But these were slight things after all— 
very little spots in pi a full, blazing, trop- 
ical_sun of prosperity. Nor was Julia at 
all likely to exaggerate them. She did 
not; she measured and weighed all that life 
brought to her accurately, and enjoyed it to 
the full. And she knew that she had won 
the exact prize she had striven for, and found 
in it all y= had expected, even though she 
sometimes paused in the course of her pros- 
perous career to contemplate it, and to think, 


j}not with sadness or discontent, but with 


conviction, ‘It glitters, but it is not gold.’ 
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, From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 

On the seventeenth of August there will 
occur the most remarkable solar eclipse that 
has taken place within historic times, or that 
will take place for many hundred years. A 
black shadow upwards of 140 miles in di- 
ameter, surrounded by a penumbra 4,000 
miles wide, will sweep from the eastern parts 
of Africa across the Arabian Sea, the In- 
dian peninsula, and the East Indian Archi- 
pelago—a distance of more than 8,000 
miles. The Royal Society and the Astro- 
nomical Society have sent out expeditions, 
well supplied with telescopes, spectroscopes, 
polariscopes, —in fact, with all the appli- 
ances of modern astronomical science, — to 
take advantage of so favourable an opportu- 
nity for obtaining an answer to the interest- 
ing questions respecting solar physics which 
have been suggested by the phenomena of 
former eclipses. A particular interest is 
attached to the inquiry in consequence of 


remarkable discoveries which have been’ 


made during the past few years by direct 
examination ofthe solar orb. The whirling 
motion of the solar spots; their strange pe- 
riodicity ; the singular association which ex- 
ists between this periodicity and the period- 
icity of terrestrial magnetic variations ; the 
suspected influence of the planets upon the 
solar atmosphere; these and many’ other 
singular discoveries await interpretation, 
and a strong impression prevails among as- 
tronomers that the solution of these prob- 
Igms will be hastened if the observation of 
the great eclipse should prove successful. 

Among the total eclipses recorded during 
historic times, there are some which stand 
out among the rest on account either of their 
magnitude or of the historical interest asso- 
ciated with them. We propose to give a 
brief account of the more remarkable solar 
eclipses whose records have been preserved. 
Before doing so, however, it may be well to 
point out the circumstances on which the 
magnitude of a solar eclipse depends; and 
to explain why it is that so few eclipses oc- 
cur which deserve to be ranked among great 
total eclipses. 

The average apparent dimensions of the 
sun exceed those of the moon. But both 
bodies’ vary in apparent magnitude — the 
moon more thanthe sun. Perhaps many of 
our readers will be surprised to learn that 
we receive fully one-fourth more light from 
some full moons than from others, owing to 
the variations of her apparent magnitude. 
Accordingly, when she is at her largest, and 
the sun at his smallest, she is able to hide 
him wholly from our view, and considerably 
overlap his disc all round. 
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But there is another circumstance besides 
proximity to the earth which affects the 
moon’s — dimensions. She ap 
to grow larger as she rises above the Lori 
zon. Weare not referring, of course, tothe 
appearance she presents to the naked eye. 
Judged in this way she seems to grow 
smaller as she rises above the horizon. But 
when she is measured by any trustworthy 
instrument the reverse is found to be the 
ease. The cause of the peculiarity is not 
far to seek. We see the moon, not from 
the centre of her orbit (that is, the earth’s 
centre), but from a point on the earth’s sur- 
face,—a point, therefore, which is four 
thousand miles nearer to the moon’s orbit. 
Accordingl , if the moon were directly over- 
head (which never happens in our latitudes) 
her distance from us would be diminished 
by 4,000 miles, and she would look propor- 
tionately larger. The sun is not affected 
in this way, because four thousand miles is 
a mere nothing in comparison with the enor- 
mous distance at which the sun is removed 
from us. Accordingly, other things bein 
equal, the higher the moon is at the time o 
a total eclipse, the greater is the eclipse. 

In order, therefore, that an eclipse may 
be as great as possible, the sun should be 
as far as possible from the earth, which hap- 
pens about the beginning of July ; the moon 
should be as near as possible to the earth, 
which happens (roughly ae once in 
every lunar month; and the sun and moon 
should be almost immediately overhead, 
which can only happen at midday in tropical 
countries. It will readily be conceived how 
seldom these conditions can be fulfilled (in 
combination with the other conditions which 
determine the occurrence of an eclipse at 
all). In fact it has never yet happened that 
any very close approach has been made to 
the simultaneous fulfilment of all the con- 
ditions. 

But, in the coming eclipse, two of the 
conditions will be almost exactly fulfilled, 
and the third pretty nearly so. The moon will 
be so near that her apparent diameter will 
only fall short of its greatest possible value 
by about one-thousandth part. At the time 
of greatest eclipse (which happens when the 
black shadow is traversing the East Indian 
Archipelago) the eclipsed sun will be less 
than three degrees from the point immedi- 
ately overhead ; and, lastly, the sun’s appa- 
rent diameter will be very much smaller 
than it is when he is at his mean distance 
from the earth, 

We proceed to discuss a few of the most 
remarkable eclipses recorded by ancient 
historians. 

It is rather singular that no eclipses are 
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recorded in the Bible. There have been 
some astronomers who have imagined that 
the ‘‘ going back of the shadow upon the dial 
of Ahaz” was caused by a partial eclipse of 
the sun. But this supposition seems too 
fanciful to be admitted, even if it were the 
case that a partial eclipse could have 
caused the retrogression of the shadow. 
We are told distinctly that the ‘‘ going 
back of the shadow” was a miraculous, not 
a natural event; and even if this were not 
so, or if we might infer that it was the pro- 
phet’s foreknowledge of an approaching 
eclipse which constituted the miracle, yet it 
may readily be shown that no partial or to- 
tal eclipse could produce the effects dé- 
scribed. Such an eclipse undoubtedly 
causes an irregularity in the motion of the 
shadow on a dial; the shadow at first moves 
more slowly, afterwards more quickly, than 
it would otherwise do, but it cannot pos- 
sibly go back. 

The first important eclipse whose records 
have reached us is that which occurred in 
the year 584 B. c. It took place, Herodc- 
tus relates, while the Medes and Lydians 
_ Were engaged in battle. He thus describes 
the occurrence : — ‘‘ The war had continued 
between the two nations with balanced suc- 
cess for five years. In the sixth year of the 
war another battle took place; and after 
both sides had fought without advantage, 
and when the engagement was growing 
warm, the day was suddenly turned into 
night. This had been foretold to the Ionians 
by Thales the Milesian, who predicted the 
time of the year in which it would happen. 
The Lydians and Medes, seeing that day 
had given place to night, desisted from 
combat, and were equally anxious to make 

ace.” Astronomers and historians had 
ong been in doubt about the date of thié re- 
markable eclipse. The astronomical diffi- 
culty of the question is connected with an 
interesting peculiarity of lunar motion, into 
which we need not now enter. Until this 
peculiarity had been mastered, which has 
only happened quite recently, Baily’s sup- 

ition that the eclipse must have occurred 
in the year 609 B. C., was accepted as the 
best solution of the difficulty. But the As- 
tronomer Royal has now proved beyond a 
doubt that the eclipse took place on May 
28, in the year 584 B. c., the very year as- 
signed to the event by Cicero and Pliny. 

enophon mentions a remarkable eclipse 
which led to the capture of Larissa by the 
Persians. During the retreat which was so 
ably conducted by Zenophon, the Greeks 
passed ‘‘a large deserted city called La- 
rissa, formerly inhabited by the Medes. 
Its walls were twenty-five feet thick and 
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100 feet high; its circumference two para- 
sangs; it was built of burnt brick, on a 
foundation of stone twenty feet high. 
When the Persians conquered the Medes, 
the Persian king besieged this city, but was 
unable to capture it till a cloud hid the sun 
wholly from view, when the inhabitants 
withdrew in great fear, and the city was 
captured.” Zenophon mentions that the 
Greeks, after passing Larissa, reached 
another deserted city called Mespila. Lay- 
ard has identified. Larissa with the modern 
Nimroud, where there still exist the very 
ruins described by Zenophon; Mespila he 
identifies with the modern Mosul. Of 
course it is impossible to doubt that a total 
eclipse of the sun, and not the mere con- 
cealment of the sun under a cloud, was the 
cause of the city’s capture. The Astrono- 
mer Royal has shown that this interesting 
event occurred on May 19, 556 B.-c. 

Another eclipse has been examined by 
the Astronomer Royal, which has given 
great trouble to historians. This is the 
eslipse which took place when Xerxes was 
advancing with his army from Sardis to 
Abydos. Herodotus relates that just as 
the army was setting forth the sun suddenly 
disappeared from its place in the heavens, 
though there were no clouds, and the sky 
was perfectly clear; ‘‘ thus,” says he, ‘*‘ the 
day was turned into night.” Mr. Airy, 
however, refers this description to the total 
eclipse of the moon, which took place on 
March 13, 478 B. c. No total eclipse of 
the sun appears to be reconcilable with the 
account of Herodotus, and therefore it 
seems reasonable to infer that there is an 
error of some sort in his narrative. 

It is singular how often the occurrence of 
a total eclipse is connected with the mili- 
tary and naval undertakings of ancient na- 
tions. Most of our readers must remember 
the narrative of the total eclipse which seri- 
ously threatened the success of the expedi- 
tion of the Athenians under Pericles against 
the Lacedemonians. ‘‘The whole fleet 
was in readiness, and Pericles on board his 
own galley, when there happened an eclipse 
of the sun. The sudden darkness was 
looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and 
threw the sailors into the greatest conster- 
nation. Pericles, observing that the pilot 
was much astonished and perplexed, took 
his cloak, and having covered his eyes with 
it, asked him if he found anything terrible in 
that, or considered it as a bad presage? 
Upon his answering in the negative, Pericles 
said, ‘Where is the difference, then, be- 
tween this and the other, except that some- 
thing bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse ?’” 
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But perhaps the most interesting of all 
the problems with which ancient eclipses 
have supplied our modern astronomers, is 
that which is connected with what is termed 
the eclipse of Agathocles. After his defeat 
by the Carthaginians, Agathocles was be- 
sieged by them in Syracuse. But taking 
advantage of a relaxation in the vigilance 
of the blockading fleet, occasioned by the 
approach of a fleet which had been sent for 
his relief, he quitted Syracuse, and passing 
over into Africa, waged for four years a 
successful war against the Carthaginian 
forces. It is related by Diodorus Siculus 
that the voyage to Africa lasted six days, 
and that on the second day of the journey 
an eclipse occurred, during which the dark- 
ness was so great that stars became visible 
in all directions. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the eclipse was a total one. 
But it has been found difficult to reconcile 
this account with the calculated path of the 
moon’s shadow during the only total eclipse 
which corresponds with the Kistorical and 
chronological details of the event. Baily’s 
calculation of the eclipse threw the shadow 
about 200 miles from the most southerly 
position which can possibly have been at- 
tained by Agathocles on the second day of 
his journey from Syracuse. The labors of 
the Astronomer Royal, founded on im- 
proved tables of the lunar motions, have 
been more successful; and he has shown 
that the northern limit of the zone of total 
ahadow must have passed some seventy or 
eighty miles south of Syracuse —a distance 
which might readily have been traversed by 
Agathocles within the time named. 

It is related by Philostratus in his Life 
of Apollonius, that a singular phenomenon 

receded and announced the death of the 

mperor Domitian. ‘‘A certain crown, 
resembling the Iris, surrounded the sun’s 
dise and hid his light.” We cannot doubt 
that reference is here made to a total eclipse 
of the sun, and calculation shows that such 
an eclipse occurred in the year ninety-five 
of our Send. 

We pass to the records of eclipses which 
have occurred more recently. 

William of Malmesbury relates that the 
eclipse of August 2, 1133, presaged the 
death of Henry I. 
their grief,” he says, ‘‘ at the passing away 
of this great king. For on that day the sun 
hid his resplendent face at the sixth hour, in 
fearful faboom, disturbing men’s minds by 
his eclipse.” 

Seven years later another remarkable 
eclipse occurred which is thus referred to by 


‘* The elements shewed | 
| were visible to the naked eye. 
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when men were eating; and they lighted 
candles to.eat by. That was the thirteenth 
day before the calends of April.” (The 
worthy chronicler might as well have ad- 
hered to the more usual method of express- 
ing the date.) ‘*Men were very much struck 
with wonder.” ‘*The darkness became so 
great,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ that men feared 
the ancient chaos was about to return, and 
on going out, they perceived several stars 
around the sun.” 

Amongst all the eclipses hitherto men- 
tioned there is only one — viz. the eclipse of 
Thales — which is comparable with that of 
August 17. And among more recent eclipses 
there is only one other approaching it in 
magnitude. This eclipse, which occurred 
on June 17, 1433, was visible in Scotland, 
and was long remembered in that country 
as ‘‘ the Black Hour.” It occurred at about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the rec- 
ords preserved respecting it relate that noth- 
ing was visible during the height of the 
totality. Professor Grant considers that 
‘*this last remark is a manifest exaggera- 
tion.” Be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt that the eclipse was one of unusual 
extent, for the mathematician Maclaurin 
found that ‘‘ at the time of its occurrence 
the sun was only two degrees from perigee, 
the moon not more than thirteen degrees 
from apogee.” But neither in this eclipse 
nor in that of Thales did the totality last so 
long as it will during the approaching eclipse. 

In 1598 another total eclipse occurred 
which was visible in the British Isles. The 
day of the eclipse was remembered for a 
long time afterwards as Black Saturday. 
In a similar way the day of the total eclipse 
of 1652 was named Mirk Monday by the 
peo le of Scotland, and although the eclipse 

as long since been forgotten, the expression 
is still used m many parts of that country. 

It is singular that none-of the eclipses we 
have recorded had led to any observations 
of any value to the physical inquirer. Mod- 
ern eclipses, on the contrary, derive their 
chief interest from observations of this sort. 

In the total eclipse of 1706, which was 
observed at Montpellier, and a variety of 
other places in Western and Central Europe, 
the bright stars Aldebaran and Capella, and 
the planets Venus, Mercury ere 4 Saturn, 
‘* Bats flew 
about as they do at dusk. Fowls and pig- 
eons flew hastily to their roosts. Cage-birds 
were silent, and hid their heads under their 
wings. Animals at labour in the fields stood 
still.” Duillier relates that at Geneva the 
Council were compelled to close their delib- 


the same writer: — ‘‘In the Lent the sun | erations, as they could see neither to read 


and the moon darkened about noontide, \nor write. 


**In many places people fell 
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prostrate on the ground, and prayed with 
earnestness, imagining that the Day of Judg- 
ment was come. From the tops of the 
Swiss mountains as many stars were seen as 
at the time of full moon. A peculiar col- 
our overspread the sky resembling neither 
the darkness of night nor the mixed colours 
of the twilight sky. Even those who were 
prepared for the spectacle were appalled by 
the solemn gloom which fell upon the face of 
nature.” 

Halley speaks in similar terms of the last 
total eclipse which was visible in London. 
It took place in the year 1715. ‘‘ I forbear,” 
says Halley, ‘‘ to mention the chill and damp 
which attended the darkness of this eclipse, 
of which most spectators were sensible and 
equally judges. Nor shall I trouble you 
with the concern that appeared in all sorts 
of animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, upon 
the extinction of the sun, since ourselves 
could hardly behold it without some sense 
of horror.” 

The eclipse of May 2, 1733, is remarka- 
ble as being the first in which the singular 
appearances termed the ‘‘ red prominences ” 
were observed. ‘‘ Four spots of a reddish 
colour were seen near the limb of the moon, 
but not in immediate contact with it.” The 
chief interest attending the observation of 
total eclipses is at present centred on these 
mysterious protuberances. It has been 
shown very clearly that they belong to the 
sun, but what they may be, or what tremen- 
dous processes going on within his atmos- 
phere they may be held to indicate, remains 
as yet unknown. It is hoped that the long 
duration of the totality of the approaching 
eclipse, and the circumstance that it will be 
possible to observe the eclipse at several 
points along the shadow’s track (which it 
will be remembered is upwards of 8,000 
miles long) will enable astronomers to gain 
some knowledge respecting the red promi- 
nences. Yet more hopeful is the fact that 
now, for the first time, the subtle analytical 
power of the most wonderful instrument of 
research yet invented —the spectroscope — 
will be applied to examine these strange so- 
lar excrescences. 

We pass over several total eclipses to 
come to the first of those which have been 
made the object of scientific expeditions. 
The eclipse of July 8, 1842, which was visible 
in the north of Italy, and in parts of France, 
Germany, and Russia, aroused an intense in- 
terest among European astronomers. The 
leading observers of France, Italy, England, 
Germany, and Russia repaired to various 
suitable stations along the track of central 
eclipse. M, Arago went to Perpignam, 
M. Valz to Marseilles, M. Petit to Mont- 
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ceed, M. Carlini went to Milan, MM. 
ntini and Conti to Padua; the Astrono- 
mer Royal went to Superga, Baily to Pavia ; 
M. Schumacher and Littron awaited the 
eclipse at Vienna; and, lastly, the Russian 
observers, O. Struve and Schidlowski, went 
to Lipesk. All these observers were fortu- 
nate in obtaining excellent views of the phe- 
nomenon. We shall quote M. Arago’s in- 
teresting description of the occurrence : — 

“At Pe ignam, persons who were seri- 
ously unwell alone remained within doors. 
As soon as day began to break, the popula- 
tion covered the terraces and battlements 
of the town, as well as all the little emi- 
nences in the neighbourhood, in hopes of 
obtaining a view of the sun as he ascended 
above the horizon. At the citadel we had 
under our eyes, besides numerous groups of 
citizens established on the slopes, a body of 
soldiers about to be reviewed. The hour 
of the commencement of the eclipse drew 
nigh. More than twenty thousand persons, 
with smoked glasses in their hands, were 
examining the radiant globé projected upon 
an azure sky. Although armed with our 
powerful telescopes, we had hardly begun 
to discern the small notch on the western 
limb of the sun, when an immense exclama- 
tion, formed by the blending together of 
twenty thousand different voices, announced 
to us that we had anticipated, by only a few 
seconds, the observation made with the un- 
aided eye by twenty thousand astronomers 

uipped for the occasion, whose first essay 
this was. A lively curiosity, a spirit of em- 
ulation, the desire of not being outdone, 
had the privilege of giving to the natural 
vision an unusual power of penetration. 
During the interval that elapsed between 
this moment and the almost total disappear- 
ance of the sun, we remarked nothing wor- 
thy of relation in’ the countenances of so 
many spectators. But when the sun, re- 
duced *to a very narrow filament, began to 
throw upon the horizon only a very feeble 
light,.a sort of uneasiness seized upon all; 
every person felt a desire to communicate 
his impressions to those around him. Hence 
arose a deep murmur, resembling that sent 
forth by the distant ocean after a tempest. 
The hum of voices increased in intensity as 
the solar crescent grew more slender; at 
length the crescent disappeared, darkness 
suddenly succeeded light, and an absolute 
silence marked this phase of the oer 
with as great precision as did the pendulum 
of our astronomical clock. The phenome- 
non in its magnificence had triumphed over 
the petulance of youth, over the levity which 
certain persons assume as a sign of superi- 
ority, over the noisy indifference of which 
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soldiers usually make profession. A pro- 
found stillness also reigned in the air; the 
birds had ceased to sing. After an interval 
of solemn expectation, which lasted about 
two minutes, transports of joy, shouts of 
enthusiastic applause, saluted with the same 
accord, the same spontaneous feeling, the 
first — of the rays of the sun. 
To a condition of melancholy, produced by 
sentiments of an indefinable nature, there 
succeeded a lively and intelligible feeling of 
satisfaction, which no one sought to esca 
from or moderate the impulses of; to the 
majority of the public the phenomenon had 
arrived at its term. The other phases of 
the eclipse had few attentive spectators, be- 
yond the persons specially devoted to astro- 
nomical pursuits.” 

M. Arago quotes also a beautiful anecdote 
in illustration of the peculiar influence pro- 
duced by the total eclipse of the sun’s light, 
and of the joy which springs unbidden to 
the heart at the return of his beams. A 
little girl was watching her flock when the 
sun began to be’darkened. As it gradually 
lost its light she became more and more dis- 
tressed, and when at length it disappeared 
altogether her terror was so great that she 
began to weep and to ery out for help. 
‘* Her tears were still flowing when the sun 
sent forth his first ray. Reassured by his 
light, the child signed herself with the cross, 
exclaiming, in the patois of the province, 
‘Oh, beou Souleou !’ (oh, beau soleil !)” 

Remarkable effects were produced on 
birds and animals by the sudden darkness. 
Bats and owls came out from their retreats ; 
domestic fowl went to roost; and swallows 
were seized with so great a terror that in 
some places they were caught in the streets. 
A herd of cattle grazing in the fields near 
Montpellier ‘‘ formed themselves into a cir- 
cle, their heads directed outwards, as if to 
resist an attack.” Horses and oxen em- 
ae ong in the fields ceased from their la- 

ours when the sun was totally eclipsed, 
and lay down, neither whip nor spur availin 
to induce them to resume their work until 
the sun’s light retwrned. On the other 
hand, M. Arago states that ‘‘ the harses em- 
ployed in the diligences continued to pur- 
sue their courses without seeming ‘to be in 
the slightest degree affected by the phe- 
nomenon.” During this eclipse, also, it was 
noticed that several plants closed their 
leaves. 

The close accordance between the calcula- 
tions of mathematicians and the observed 
circumstances of the eclipse excited great 
attention, and led scientific as well as un- 
learned men to contemplate with admira- 
tion the perfection and regularity of the 
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movements of the celestial bodies. ‘ All 
the accounts respecting this eclipse,” says 
Signor Piola, ‘‘ contain reflections on the 
perfection of that great machine of the uni- 
verse, whose movements are so regular that 
the astronomer is enabled, long before- 
hand, to predict their effects with unfailing 
precision; and from contemplating the ma- 
chine, it was natural to ascend to the Su- 
preme Artificer. While this idea swells in 
the mind there is another which at the same 
time sinks into insignificance, —that sug- 
gested by contemplating the position of 
man in the midst of creation. ‘The magnifi- 
cence of the scale upon which the pheno- 
mena of the eclipse, whether atmospheric 
or celestial, took place, was patent to every 
spectator. The extensive coloration of an 
unusual hue that was visible; the rapid 
changes which occurred; above all, the ob- 
scurity which settled over nature like the 
funereal pall thrown over a dead body, and 
whose subsequent withdrawal in an instant 
operated like a resurrection ; — all this pro- 
duced on the mind a mixture of profound 
and indefinable impressions which it will be 
pleasing to hold long in remembrance.” 

pow, oe we may digress for a moment to 
remark how unworthy of the philosopher 
and student of nature is that spirit which 
leads men to look with less admiration on 
natural phenomena that have received their 
interpretation from the labours of scientific 
men. No mystery of nature has ever yet 
been unveiled without disclosing what is yet 
more mysterious. Corpernicus revealed the 
secret of the solar system, to leave undetec- 
ted the laws which harmonize the planetary 
motions. It was Kepler’s boast that he had 
revealed these laws, but he left men to ad- 
mire without understanding their perfection 
and harmony. Then Newton upraised the 
veil and disclosed to our admiration the no- 
ble law of gravitation which sways all sys- 
tems through the universe. But we have 
more now to perplex us, more to reveal to 
us the insignificance of our powers, more to 
make us fall in reverence and adoration be- 
fore the Supreme Architect, than had the 
simple Chaldzan. shepherds, who 


Watched from the centres of their sleeping flocks 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move, 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods. 


If our higher knowledge of the mysteries of 
nature should lead us to have less of rev- 
erence and love forthe Author of those mys- 
teries, it would have been better to have 
never gained that higher knowledge. Our 
words and works should be worthy of our 
new light. If men in the old times which 
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we scoff at as the dark ages knew how to 
worship their Almighty Father with loving, 
childlike reverence, and if we in the pride 
of our imperfect knowledge find it less easy 
to do so, it is we who are in darkness. 
Tennyson supplies a necessary caution to 
this age of somewhat sceptical inquiry, in 
the noble words, — 


Let-knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. Weare fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear — 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Since the total eclipse of 1842 there have 
only occurred two which have attracted 
special notice among European astronomers. 
One is the eclipse of July 28, 1851, which 
was visible in Sweden; the other is the 
eclipse of July 18, 1860, which was visible 
in Spain, and led to the interesting ‘‘ Him- 
alaya expedition.” 

The totality lasted nearly twice as long 
in the eclipse of 1851 as in that of 1842. 
The Astronomer Royal, who had witnessed 
the earlier eclipse, was one of a distin- 
guished company which left England for 
Sweden to observe the eclipse of 1851. ‘I 
have no means of ascertaining,” he writes, 
‘‘ whether the darkness really was greater 
in the eclipse of 1842. I am inclined to 
think that in the wonderful, and I may say 
appalling, obscurity, I saw the grey granite 
hls, within sight of Hvaliis, more distinctly 
than the darker country surrounding the 
Superga. But whether because, in 1851, 
the sky was much less clouded than in 1842, 
(so that the transition was from a more 
luminous state of sky to a darkness nearly 
equal in both cases,) or from whatever 
cause, the suddenness of the darkness in 
1851 appeared to be much more striking 
than in 1842. My friends who were on the 
upper rock, to which the path was very 
good, had great difficulty in descending. 
A candle had been lighted in a lantern 
about a quarter of an hour before the total- 
ity; and M. Hasselgren was unable to read 
the minutes of the chronometer’s face with- 
out having the lantern held close to the 
chronometer.” 

During this eclipse the red prominences 
were seen with remarkable distinctness. 
Airy at Gottenburg, Hind and Dawes at 
Revelsburg, Lassell at the Trollhiitten Falls, 
and other observers, took drawings of these 
remarkable appearances; and the agree- 
ment between the drawings is such as to 
leave no doubt of the care with which these 
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observers examined and recorded what they 
saw. Round one part of the black limb of 
the moon there was seen a serrated band 
of rose-pink light, in another place a pyra- 
midal red mountain, in a third a curved 
streak of red light formed like a Turkish 
scimitar, and in a fourth a red detachéd 
cloud, which Airy and Lassell picture as 
nearly circular in form, while Hind and 
Dawes represent it as triangular. No 
doubt could exist that these objects be- 
longed to the sun and not to the moon, 
since the moon was seen to traverse them ; 
insomuch that on the side towards which 
she was moving their altitude diminished, 
while on the opposite side they grew larger 
until the appearance of the sun’s disc in this 
neighbourhood obliterated them through ex- 
cess of light. 

The observers were especially struck by 
the perfect distinctness with which these 
remarkable appearances were exhibited. 
‘*T had heard them described as but faint 
phenomena,” says Lassell. ‘‘ My surprise 
and astonishment may thérefore be well 
imagined when the view presented itself to 
my eyes which I am about to describe. In 
the middle of the (telescopic) field was the 
body of the moon, rendered visible enough 
by the light of the corona attended by the 
apparent projections. These prominences 
were of the most brilliant lake colour, —a 
splendid pink quite defined and hard. They 
appeared to me to be not quiescent; but 
the moon passing over them, and therefore 
exhibiting them in different phase, might 
convey an idea of motion. They were evi- 
dently to my senses belonging to the sun, 
and not at all to the moon; for, especially 
on the western side of the sun, I observed 
that the moon passed over them, revealing 
successive portions of them as it advanced. 
In conformity with this observation also, I 
observed pe fi the summit of one on the 
eastern side, though my friends, observing 
in adjoining rooms, had seen at least two; 
the time occupied by me in observing with 
the naked eye not having allowed me to 
repair again to the telescope until the moon 
had covered one and three-fourths of the 
other. The first burst of light 
from the emergent sun was exactly in the 

lace of the chief western flame, which it 
instantly extinguished.” 

When we consider the actual dimensions 
of these prominences we are -enabled to 
form some conception of the importance of 
the problem which they o ogpec to astrono- 
mers and physicists. The scimitar shaped 
protuberance was estimated to extend fully 
one-twelfth part of the sun’s diameter from 
his surface. His diameter is known to be 
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eight hundred and fifty thousand miles, so 
that the height of this singular object was 
fully sevénty thousand miles, or nearly three 
times the circumference of our globe. Con- 
sider, again, the long serrated ridge extend- 
ing around nearly a quarter of the sun’s cir- 
cumference. This ridge was about twenty- 
five thousand miles high. Now many of 
our readers have doubtless seen the ranges 
of the Alps as they appear when seen from 


‘some distant point m clear weather, and 


they know how imposing is the aspect of 
these gigantic land-masses. Yet the high- 
est peaks of the Alps are little more than 
fifteen thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Imagine, then, the magnificence of moun- 
tain ranges twenty-five thousand miles above 
the mean level of the sun’s surface. And 
then note that the masses which present this 
ridgelike aspect were not really ridges. We 
doubtless see the side-view of a portion of 
immense tracts rising in wave-like masses 
over the solar globe. Consider also that 


_ all these masses must subsist at an incon- 


ceivably high temperature — a temperature 
at which nearly every substance known upon 
our earth would be not merely liquefied but 
vaporised. 
ut if these considerations are startling, 

what shall we say of the globe of ruddy 
matter suspended high above the solar sur- 
face? This globe had a diameter at least 
double that of our own earth, and therefore 
exceeded our earth eight times in volume. 
And, agairt, it hung suspended at a height 
of full twenty thousand miles from the sur- 
face of the sun. What sort of an atmos- 
phere must that be in which globes of this 
sort float as buoyantly as the clouds which 
fleck our summer skies? and how intensely 
active must all the processes be which are 
at work in the solar atmosphere when vol- 
umés so immense are maintained at the in- 
tense heat which the colour and buoyancy 
of the prominences, as well as their proxim- 
ity to the sun, prove them to possess ! 

During the eclipse of 1860, the red prom- 
inences again attracted a great deal of at- 
tention among astronomers. It will be 
remembered that many leading English as- 
tronomers, amongst whom the Astronomer 
Royal again figured, took part in the cele- 
brated Himalaya expedition. MM. Lever- 
rier and Goldschmidt of Paris, the Padre 
Secchi of Rome, and a host of astronomical 
celebrities, took part in observing the vari- 
ous phenomena, astronomical, Pp sical, and 
meteorological, which attended the totality 
of this important eclipse. 

It is interesting, in the first place, to com- 
pare Mr. Airy’s impressions as to the gen- 
eral effect of the totality with those which he 





formed during the two former eclipses. It 
is not often that the same observer —~and 
that observer so skilful and eminent — has 
the opportunity of contrasting together three 
total eclipses of the sun. In fact, we doubt 
very much whether any similar case is on 
record. Hence, a peculiar value attaches 
to Mr. Airy’s remarks. ‘‘On the progress 
of the eclipse,” he says, ‘* I have nothing to 
remark, except that I thought the singular 
darkening of the landscape, whose character 
is peculiar to an eclipse, to be sadder than 
usual. The cause of this peculiar charac- 
ter I conceive to be the diminution of light 
in the higher strata of the air. When the 
sun is heavily clouded, still the upper atmos- 
phere is brilliantly illuminated, and the dif- 
fused light which comes from it is agreeable 
to the eye. But when the sun is partially 
eclipsed, the illumination of the atmosphere 
for many miles round is also diminished, and 
the eye is oppressed by the absence of the 
light which usually comes from it. ‘ 
I had a wax-candle lighted in a lantern, as 
T have had at preceding total eclipses. Cor- 
recting the a of my eye by refer- 
ence to this, I found that the darkness of the 
approaching totality was much less striking 
than in the eclipses of 1842 and 1851. In 
my anxiety to lose nothing at the telescope, 
I did not see the approach of the dark shadow 
through the air ; but, from what I afterwards 
saw of its retreat, [am sure it must have 
been very awful.” ‘‘ About the middle of 
the totality I ceased my measures for a while, 
in order to view the prospect with the naked 
eye. The general light appeared to me 
much greater than in the eclipses of 1842 
and 1851 (one cloudy, the other hazy) — 
perhaps ten times as great; I believe I 
could have read a chronometer at the dis- 
tance of twelve inches ; nevertheless, it was , 
not easy to walk where the ground was in 
the least uneven, and much attention to the 
footing was necessary. The outlines of the 
mountains were clear, but all distances were 
totally lost; they were, in fact, in an undi- 
vided mass of black to within a small dis- 
tance of the spectator. Above these, to 
the height perhaps of six or eight degrees, 
and especially remarkable on the north side, 
was a bright yellow, or orange, sky, without 
any trace of the lovely blush which I saw in 
1851. Higher still the sky was moderately 
dark, but not so dark as in former eclipses.” 
Mr. Airy noted a remarkable circumstance 
in connection with the red prominences. 
They were not of the same colour as in 1842 
and 1851. The quality of the colour was 
exactly the same —‘‘full-blush red, (or 
nearly lake) — but it was diluted with white” 
(an evidence of higher temperature), ‘‘ and 
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more diluted at the roots of the prominences 
close to the moon's limb than in the most 
elevated points.” 

It is important that we should here re- 
mark in passing that the red prominences 
do not necessarily or probably spring from 
the sun’s surface, as a mountain from the 
surface of the earth. Masses suspended in 
the solar atmosphere would appear as prom- 
inences resembling mountains, unless they 
happened to be of comparatively moderate 
extent, and were seen in such a position that 
the space between them and the sun’s sur- 
face became perceptible. Those serrated 
ridges, therefore, that we see may belong 
to the upper surfaces of masses suspended 
high above the true surface of the sun. 
And since there have been cases in which 
the red matter has been seen to be suspended 
at a great distance from the sun, it seems 
not improbable that all the so-called promi- 
nences are similarly circumstanced. 

Before proceeding, however, to inquire a 
little into the probable constitution of these 
marvellous objects, it will be well to give a 
brief description of what was seen by Con- 
tinental observers during the last great 
eclipse. Leverrier says that the first object 
which he saw in the telescopic field of view 
when totality had commenced, was *‘ an iso- 
lated cloud, entirely separated from the 
moon’s limb by a space equal to its own 
size.” He adds, that the colour of the 
cloud was a fine rose, tinged with violet, 
and almost white in some parts through ex- 
ceeding brilliancy. Near this cloud were 
two others, one above the other, the upper 
being the smaller; these were very une- 
= y illuminated. Elsewhere he saw two 
elevated prominences close to each other, 
and in another part a protuberance resem- 
bling a tooth. Returning to the point 
where he had seen two clouds, he found 
them unaltered in figure. He now directed 
his attention to the part of the moon’s limb 
behind which the sun was about to appear. 
Here he saw a long ridge of reddish purple 
colour, having a serrated outline. 

M. Goldschmidt describes the appearance 
of one of the rose-coloured prominences 
in the following terms: —‘* The most im- 
posing, as well as complicated of the promi- 
nences, which I will call the chandelier, 
was grand beyond description. It rose up 
from the limb, appearing like slender tongues 
of fire, and of a rose colour, its edges pur- 
ple and transparent, allowing the interior 
of the prominence to be seen; in fact, I 
could see distinctly that the protuberance 
was hollow. Shortly before the end of the 
totality I saw escape from the rose-coloured 


and transparent sheaves of light a slight 
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display in the shape of a fan, which gave to 
the protuberance a real resemblance to a 
chandelier. Its base, which at the com- 
mencement of the totality was noticed to be 
very decidedly on the black limb of the 
moon, became slightly less attached, and 
the whole took an appearance more ethereal 
or vapourish.” M. Goldschmidt observed 
that the small jets of light disappeared as 
soon as the sun’s rays became visible, but 
the prominence itself remained distinctly 
visible nearly five minutes after the reap- 
pearance of the sun. The rest of M. Gold- 
schmidt’s account corresponds closely with 
what is described by other observers. We 
may remark that his opinion respecting the 
hollowness of his ‘* chandelier-prominence ” 
seems founded on very insuflicient evidence. 
The transparence of the outer parts of the 
prominence is a proof rather that the cen- 
tral parts were denser than that the promi- 
nence was hollow. But all that M. Gold- 
schmidt says that he observed may be accept- 
ed with the fullest confidence, though no 
other observer has described similar appear- * 
ances ; for there has seldom lived so acute 
and skilful an observer as this astronomer. 
He was well known to fame as the discov- 
erer of,no less than thirteen asteroids, and 
numbers of nebule and variable stars. 

The Padre Secchi, of the Collegio Ro- 
mano, remarks of one protuberance, that 
the point was ‘‘ rather slender and curved, 
resembling a flame somewhat agitated.” 
He remarked that as the moon passed avross 
the solar disc so many luminous points ap- 
peared on the following edge of the black 
disc that he was embarrassed which to choose 
for observation and measurement. The 
prominences increased in size as the moon 
glided forwards, and he ‘‘ saw, with surprise, 
an almost continuous arc of purple light in- 
stantaneously formed, composed of small 
protuberances, in that part of the lunar 
disc where the reappearance of the sun was 
expected.” He remarks that his observa- 
tions have convinced him ‘‘ that the pro- 
tuberances are connected with the sun, and 
that it is absurd to assert the contrary.” 

It appears to us that very little doubt can 
exist as to the general character of the red 
prominences, though we are very far from 
asserting that their exact constitution can 
be readily determined. 

In the first place, it is tolerably clear that 
they are not fixed in position. No motion 
has, deed, been observed in them during 
the short time that they have continued visi- 
ble in total eclipses. But we know that 
the whole of the sun’s surface is in a state 
of continual agitation. The spots break 
out, vary in form, expand, contract, ex- 
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pand 
suddenly spanned by sharply defined bridges 
of light, and after many such changes van- 


ain, whirl around their nuclei, are 


ish altogether. All this while the region 
around the spots shows obvious traces of a 
continual flux and reflux of matter. Then, 
again, there are the periodic variations in 
the frequency of spots, and of the facule 
and macule which accompany them. And 
although there are only two bands on the 
sun’s surface (corresponding in position to 
the temperate zones upon the earth’s sur- 
7 on which these changes take place, yet 
we have distinct evidence that the great 
eleven-year period affects the whole surface 
of the sun. For at the time when spots are 
least frequent the sun’s disc presents — 
sometimes for several months — an appear- 
ance never observed at any other time. In- 
stead of appearing darker round the edge 
of the disc, it is seen perfectly uniform in 
tint over its whole surface. This variability 
in the appearance of the sun’s surface is 
inconsistent with the existence of masses of 
matter, fixed in position (or even permanent 
in character, but unfixed in position) over 
extensive solar regions. 

We have also seen the probability that 
exists that the red prominences are detached 
from the sun’s surface. 

We know, thirdly, that they must exist 
at an inconceivably high temperature. 

Lastly, the spectroscope has proved that 
the sun’s light reaches us after passing 
through an extensive solar atmosphere, con- 
sisting of the vapours of many of our best- 
known metals. ‘The vapour of iron, for in- 
stance, forms a part of the sun’s atmosphere 
—much in the same way as aqueous va- 
pour appears as a constituent of our own 
air. 

It seems to us reasonable to conclude 
from these considerations that the objects 
called the red prominences are, in reality, 
solar clouds; only instead of consisting, as 
our terrestrial clouds do, of visible aqueous 
vapour (that is, of minute globules of wa- 
ter), they consist of the visible vapours of 
the various metals which exist in the solar 
atmosphere. In other words they are clouds 
formed by the condensation of the metallic 
vapours into liquid globules. 

everrier was led by his observation of 
the eclipse of 1860 to associate the solar 
spots with the red prominences in a manner 
closely according with the view we have 
here put forward. ‘‘ Ovservation proves,” 
he says, ‘‘ that the rose-coloured matter is 
+ LIVING AGE. vou. xX. 415 
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accumulated occasionally on certain points 
in quantities more considerable than in oth- 
ers, and as the light of the corresponding 
part of the sun may possibly be found more 
or less extinguished, we arrive at a natural 
explanation of the spots on the sun’s sur- 
face. These spots will exhibit the most 
varied forms and appearances, subject to 
the most rapid changes, in a similar manner 
to what has been already observed, provided 
they are produced by clouds. ey will 
change their position on the surface of the 
sun like clouds on the surface of the earth.” 
We trust that the great eclipse which is 
approaching will not pass without adding 
largely to our Reastene of solar physics. 
Everything seems favourable—the regular- 
ity of the Indian climate ; the long range of 
inhabited country traversed by the shadow ; 
the careful preparation which has been made 
for spectroscopic observation, and for tak- 
ing photographic views of the phonomena 
presented during the totality. All these cir- 
cumstances, and the exceptional character 
of the eclipse itself, combine to afford prom- 
ise of interest and important discoveries. 


Since the above was written we have 
heard of several other expeditions which 
have been sent out to view this important 
eclipse. The Russian Government has sent 
an expedition to Aden, almost the nearest 
point at which the eclipse will be visible as 
atotalone. The French Government sends 
out M. Jansen, the eminent observer, at the 
head of a well-appointed expedition. The 
Pope sends out Father Secchi. Mr. Pog- 
son, the superintendent of the Government 
observatory at Madras, will also take part 
in the work of observing the eclipse. He 
has been supplied by Mr. Huggins, the em- 
inent spectroscopist, with instruments for 
analysing the light from the corona and 
the coloured prominences. Certainly the 
eclipse will be well watched—unless the 
weather should unfortunately be unfavour- 
able. Nor will observers at home be alto- 
getheridle. The careful survey of the sun’s 
disc for several days before and after the 
great eclipse will doubtless be carefully at- 
tended to by the eminent students of solar 
physics who have charge of the Kew Ob- 
servatory. Thus it will be possible to deter- 
mine what spots, if any, were on or near 
the boundary of the disc at the moment of 
totality ; and the suspected association be- 
tween the spots and the coloured promi- 
nences will be put to a satisfactory test. 
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Wirxovut doubt it is a time of trial to all 
women, more or less painful according to 
individual disposition, when they first begin 
to grow old and lose their good looks. 
Youth and beauty make up so much of their 
personal value, so much of their natural 
raison d'étre, that when these are gone 
many feel as if their whole career was at an 
end, and as if nothing was left to them now 
that they are no longer young enough to be 
loved as girls are loved, or pretty enough to 
be admired as once they were admired. 
For women of a certain position have so lit- 
tle wholesome occupation, and so little am- 
bition for anything, save indeed that miser- 
able thing called ‘‘ getting on in society,” 
that they cannot change their way of life 
with advancing years; they do not attempt 
to find interest in —_ outside themselves, 
and independent of the mere personal at- 
tractiveness which in youth constituted 
their whole pleasure of existence. This is 
essentially the case with fashionable women, 
who have staked their all on appearance, 
and to whom good looks are of more ac- 
count than noble deeds; and, accordingly, 
the struggle to remain young is a frantic 
one with them, and as degrading as it 
is frantic. With the ideal woman of mid- 
dle age —that pleasant woman, with her 
happy face and softened manner, who unites 
the charms of both epochs, retaining the 
ready responsiveness of youth while adding 
the wider sympathies of experience — with 
her there has never been any such struggle to 
make herself an anachronism. Consequent- 
ly she remains beautiful to the last, far 
more beautiful than all the pastes and wash- 
es in Madame Rachel’s shop could make 
her. Sometimes, if rarely in these latter 
days, we meet her in society, where she 
carries with her an atmosphere of her own 
--an atmosphere of honest, wholesome 
truth and love, which makes every one who 
enters it better and purer for the time. All 
children and all young persons love her, 
because she understands and loves them. 
For she is essentially a mother —that is, a 
woman who can forget herself, who can 
give without asking to receive, and who, 
without losing any of the individualism 
which belongs to self-respect, can yet live 
for and in the lives of anand find her 


best joy in the well-being of those about her. 
There is no servility, no exaggerated ¢ac- 
rifice in this; it is simply the fulfilment of 
woman’s highest duty — the expression of 
that grand maternal instinct which need not 
necessarily include the fact of personal ma- 
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ternity, but which must find utterance in 
some line of unselfish action with all women 
worthy of the name. The ideal woman of 
middle age understands the young because 
she has lived with them. If a mother, she 
has performed her maternal duties with 
cheerfulness and love. There has been no 
giving up her nursery to the care of a hired 
servant who is expected to do for twenty 
pounds a year what the tremendous instinct 
of a mother’s love could not find strength to 
do. When she had children, she attended 
to them in great part herself, and learnt all 
about their tempers, their maladies, and the 
best methods of management ; as they grew 
up she was still the best friend they Tad, 
the Providence of their young lives who 
gave them both care and justice, both love 
and guidance. Such a manner of life has 
forced her to forget herself. When her 
child lay ill, perhaps dying, she had no 
heart and no time to taink of her own ap- 
pearance, and whether this dressing-gown 
was more becoming than that; and what 
did the doctor think of her with her hair 
pushed back from her face; and what a 
fright she must have looked in the morning 
light after her sleepless night of watching. 
The world and all its petty pleasures and pal 
try pains faded away in the presence of the 
stern tragedy of the hour; and not the 
finest ball of the season seemed to be worth 
a thought compared to the all-absorbing 
question of whether her child slept after his 
draught and whether he ate his food with 
better appetite. -And such a life, in spite of 
all its cares, has kept her young as well as 
unselfish ; we should rather say, young be- 
cause unselfish. As she comes into the 
room with her daughters, her kindly face un- 
year by paint, her dress picturesque or 
ashionable according to her taste, but de- 
cent in form and consistent in tone with her 
age, it is often remarked that she looks 
more like their sister than their mother. 
This is because she is in harmony with her 
age, and has not therefore put herself in 
rivalry with them; and harmony is the very 
keystone of beauty. Her hair may be 
streaked with white, the girlish firmness 
and transparency of her skin has gone, the 
pearly clearness of her eye is clouded, and 
the slender grace of line is lost, but for all 
that she is beautiful, and she is intrinsically 
young. What she has lost in outside mate- 
rial charm —in that mere beauté du diable 
of youth — she has gained in character and 
expression; and, not attempting to simu- 
late the attractiveness of a girl, she keeps 
what nature gave her—the attractiveness of 
middle age. And as every epoch has its own 
beauty, if women would but learn that 
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truth, she is as beautiful now as a matron of 
fifty, because in harmony with her years, 
and because her beauty has been carried on 
from matter to spirit, as she was when a 
maiden of sixteen. This is the ideal wo- 
man of middle age, met with even yet at 
times in society —the woman whom all 
men respect, whom all women envy, and 
wonder how she does it, and whom all the 
young adore, and wish they had for an elder 
sister or an aunt. And the secret of it all 
lies in truth, in love, in purity, and in un- 
selfishness. 
Standing far in front of this sweet and 
wholesome idealization is la femme passée 
of to-day —the reality as we meet with it at 
balls and fétes and afternoon at homes, 
ever foremost in the mad chase after plea- 
sure, for which alone she seems to think she 
has been sent into the world. Dressed in 
the extreme of youthful fashion, her thin- 
ning hair dyed and crimped and fired till it 
is more like red-brown tow~than hair, her 
flaccid cheeks ruddled, her throat whitened, 
her bust displayed with unflinching generos- 
ity, as if beauty was to be mnnnared | by cu- 
bie inches, her lustreless eyes blackened 
round the lids, to give the semblance of lim- 
pidity to the tarnished whites — perhaps the 
pupi dilated by belladonna, or perhaps a 
alse and fatal brilliancy for the moment 
given by opium, or by eau de cologne, of 
which she a store in her carriage, and 
drinks as she passes from ball to ball; no 
kindly drapery of lace or gauze to conceal 
the breadth of her robust maturity, or to 
soften the dreadful shadows of her leanness 
—there she stands, the wretched creature 
who will not consent to grow old, and who 
will still affect to be like a fresh coquettish 
girl when she is nothing but la femme 
assée —la femme passée et ridicule into the 
argain. There is not a folly for which 
even the thoughtlessness of youth is but a 
r excuse into which she, in all the plen- 
itude of her abundant experience, does not 
plunge. Wife and mother as she may be, 
she flirts and makes love as if an honourable 
issue was as open to her as to her daughter, 
or as if she did not know to what end flirt- 
ing and making love lead in all ages. If we 
watch the career of such a woman, we see 
how, by slow but very sure degrees, she is 
obliged to lower the standard of “her adorers, 
and to take up at last with men of inferior 
social position, who are content to buy her 
patronage by their devotion. To the best 
men of her own class she can give nothing 
that they value; so she barters with snobs, 
who go into the transaction with their eyes 
open, and take the whole affair as a matter 
of exchange, and quid pro quo rigidly ex- 
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acted. Or she does really dazzle some very 
young and low born man who is weak as 
well as ambitious, and who thinks the fugi- 
tive regard of a middle-aged woman of high 
rank something to be proud of and boasted 
about. That she is as old as his own mother 
—at this moment selling tapes behind a vil- 
lage counter, or gathering up the eggs in a 
country farm —tells nothing against the as- 
sociation with him ; and the woman who be- 
gan her career of flirtation with the son of 
a duke ends it with the son of a shopkeeper, 
having between these two terms spanned all 
the several degrees of degradation which lie 
between giving and buying. She cannot 
help herself; for it is part of the insignia of 
her artificial youth to have the reputation of 
a love affair, or the pretence of one, if even 
the reality is'‘a mere delusion. When such 
a woman as this is one of the matrons, and 
consequently one of the leaders of society, 
what can we expect from the girls? What 
worse example could be given to the young ? 
When we see her with oe own daughters 
we feel instinctively that she is the most dis- 
astrous adviser they could have ; and whenin 
the company of girls or young married wo- 
men not belonging to her, we doubt whether 
we ought not to warn their natural guardians 
against allowing such association, for all that 
her standing in society is undeniable, and 
not a door is shut against her. We may 
have no absolutely tangible reason to give 
for our distaste beyond the self-evident facts 
that she paints her face and dyes her hair, 
dresses in a very décolleté style, and affects 
a girlish manner that is out of harmon 
with her age and condition. But though 
we cannot formularize reasons, we have in- 
stincts; and sometimes instinct sees more 
clearly than reason. 

What good in life does this kind of wo- 
mando? All her time is taken up, first in 
trying to make herself look twenty or thirty 

ears younger than she is, and then in try- 
ing to make others believe the same; and 
she has neither thought nor energy to spare 
from this, to her, far more important work 
than is feeding the hungry or nursing the 
sick, rescuing the fallen or soothing the sor- 
rowful. The final cause of her existence 
seems to be the impetus she has given to a 
certain branch of trade manufacture — un- 
less we add to this, the corruption of soci- 
ety. For whom, but for her, are the ‘*lit- 
tle secrets ” which are continually being ad- 
vertised as woman’s social salvation — re- 
gardless of grammar? The “‘ eaux noire, 
brun, et chatain, which dyes the hair any 
shade in one minute”; the ‘‘ kohhl for the 
eyelids” ; the ‘‘ blanc de perle,” and ‘‘ rouge 
de Lubin” —which does not wash off ; 
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**bleu pour les veines”; the ‘‘ rouge of 
eight shades,” and ‘* the sympathetic blush,” 
which are cynically offered for the use and 
adoption of our mothers and daughters, find 
their chief patroness in the femme passée 
who makes herself up—the middle-aged 
matron engaged in her frantic struggle 
against time, and obstinately refusing to 
grow old in spite of all that nature may say 
ordo. Bad as the girl of the period often 
is, this horrible travesty of her vices in the 
modern matron is even worse. Indeed, 
were it not for her, the girls would never 
have gone to such lengths as they have 
gone; for elder women have naturally im- 
mense influence over younger ones, and if 
mothers were to set their faces resolutely 
against the follies of the day, daughters 
would and must give in. As it is, they go 
even ahead of the young, and by example 
on the one hand and rivalry on the other, 
sow the curse of corruption broadcast where 
they were meant to have only a pure influ- 
ence and to set a wise example. Were it 
not for those who still remain faithful, wo- 
men who regard themselves appointed by 
God the trustees for humanity and virtue, 
the world would go to ruin forthwith; but 
so long as the five righteous are left we have 
hope, and a certain amount of security for 
the future, when the present disgraceful 
madness of society shall have subsided. 


From The Saturday Review. 
VATHEK.* 


Tue writer or editor of the introduction 
to this, the fifth, edition of a once famous 
story appears either to be two persons or 
to have two minds. Or is it an old preface 
or life of Beckford fished up out of some 
newspaper, and botched and patched by a 
modern bookmaker? It is not long, but, 
considering how short it is, it is as bad and 
slovenly a bit of work as any one has ever 
seen. At page 3 we find the book spoken 
of as ‘‘ Beckford’s great work, the one for 
which he will always hold a high rank among 
romantic and imaginative writers.” At page 
6 somebody, surely a more modern hand, 

ints out that Beckford was a ‘‘ second- 
iand Horace Walpole, plus two millions of 
money, minus what wit the gossipping 
Horace had,” and that as the one wrote a 


“somewhat rubbishing (sic) Gothic ro-|% 


** Both 


* The History of the Caliph Vathek. By William 
Beckford, Esq. Printed verbatim from the First. 
Edition, with the Original Prefaces and notes by 
al London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


mance,” so the other wrote Vathek. 
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romances have little moral, and are written 
with insufficient knowledge of time and place, 
yet both are so distant that the reader fails 
to detect incongruities, and the books form 
pleasant reading.” It is not worth while 
asking the writer why it should be any ob- 
jection to a romance that it has little moral ; 

ut surely the author of this mild eulogium 
is not the same person who had told us that 
Vathek will always confer on the writer a 
high rank among imaginative and romantic 
authors. At the close of the paragraph 
where the more modern hand has been dis- 
paraging the book which he was called upon 
to bless, we are suddenly pulled up in 
amazement by the intrusive statement that 
‘these details are characteristic of Mr. 
Beckford, and form an interesting illustra- 
tion of his peculiar taste and genius.” The 
reader fancies that he has fallen asleep, and 
so missed ‘‘ these details,” but in reading 
the paragraph over again soon discovers 
that the modern botcher has interpolated 
his own remarks in the transcript he was 
botching, and then has ended the paragraph 
in the pompous phrase of the original and 
better writer, just as though there had been 
no interpolation. One more instance of 
shameful slovenliness. At page 4 we seize 
the fact that ‘‘ Byron praises Vathek for its 
correctness of costume, beauty of descrip- 
tion, and power of imagination; ‘as an 
Eastern tale,’ he says, ‘even Rasselas must 
bow before it; his Happy Valley will not 
bear a comparison with the Hall of Eblis.’” 
It occurs to one that nobody could talk of 
even Rasselas in this way was much worth 
listening to about Eastern tales, and that, 
moreover, there is no ground of comparison 
between the two. For Dr. Johnson’s story 
was a moral apologue, while Beckford’s was 
never meant for anything but a romance. 
Imagine our gratification, therefore, on find- 
ing that the writer of the preface perfectly 
agrees with us, for at page 8 we read that 
‘*Lord Byron, who too often wrote for 
effect, praises it [Vathek] as a work of ge- 
nius, and draws a comparison where indeed 
none exists, between the Happy Valley and 
the Hall of Eblis of Vathek.” Almost in 
the same page the preface-writer talks of 
the beauties and merits of Vathek being 
magnified by Beckford’s desire for having 
the book much talked about, and then 
straightway assures us that in its prosaic 
randeur the crowning scene will bear read- 
ing even after the astounding and sublime 
gloom of Milton and Dante. If it be not 
to magnify the merits of a book to compare 
it not unfavourably with Milton and Dante, 
why, then, how can one magnify them ? 
Such a preface is not a very important mat- 
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ter, but, to resort to a useful commonplace, 
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temporaries. One would say that a young 


if it was worth doing at all, it was worth| man who knew Lord Chatham thus inti- 


doing well; and as it is, it has been done 
just as ill as it possibly could be. The 


mately must inevitably take some craze out 
of mere infection, if one did not remember 


editor cannot have given half an hour to| that Chatham’s famous son was one of the 


his work. 


coldest and soberest of human creatures. 


There was room for a really useful and, But then young Pitt had no money, while 
interesting introduction to Vathek, just as| Beckford had as much money as he could 


there would be rocm for an introduction to 
the Castle of Otranto if Horace Walpole 
had not been written about more than 
enough in connexion with other things. 
To talk of Beckford as at all an equal of 
Walpole in brains would be absurd, but he 
still was quite far enough removed from the 
ordinary type of men to be worthy of a 
short sketch, which should tell us somethin 

more about him than the dates of his birth 
and death. He did things which to the eye 
of commercial common sense were as mad 
as things could pee be; yet this is the 
best reason in the world why we, who are 
all given over body and soul to commercial 
common sense, should find an account of 
him particularly diverting and novel. Beck- 
ford was in many respects a crazy sort of 
person, even apart from the commercial 
point of view, but still he was crazy in a 
remarkable and unusual manner. He was 
not crazy as we must pronounce young men 
to be who come into enormous fortunes, 
and before they are thirty have made ducks 
and drakes of their property on the Turf. 
A lad of one-and-twenty, who comes into a 
million of ready money, and an income of 
over a hundred thousand pounds a year, as 
is said to have been the case with Beckford, 
is in a position which, if it did not find a 
man crazy, would be particularly likely to 
make him so. There is, it is true, the case 
of the gentleman who owns the largest 
house property in the city of New York; 
he came into a fortune which surpassed 
Beckford’s, and lives at this moment in the 
most modest manner possible, chiefly occu- 
pied in attending to his property, ax though 
he were his own bailiff, very much to the 
advantage of his tenants. But he has plenty 
of Dutch blood in his veins, with sober and 
thrifty family traditions, Beckford’s father, 
on the contrary, was one of the most phre- 
netic men that ever lived. His politics were 
extreme, as everybody knows, and the ex- 
treme demagogic politician of 1768 was even 
less moderate and sober than the extreme 
politician of 1868. Gog and Magog the 
other day saw a less passionate scene than 
hey were accustomed to see in their civic 
hall a hundred years ago. Besides the hot 
blood which he inherited from his father, 
young Beckford had fora godfather the great- 
est, but also not the least mad, of his con- 





spend, and was free to imitate Lord Chat- 
ham’s extravagances as lavishiy as he chose. 
It is impossible not to think of Chatham 
planting trees by torchlight, when we read 
of Beckford employing hundreds of men by 
night as well as by day at Fonthill Abbey. 
It was perhaps the nearest approach to the 
Oriental system that we have ever had in 
England. On the whole, it is not a good 
argument in favour of our English system 
of heaping up colossal fortunes for an 
eldest son, that now and then it breeds us a 
caliph. Still, once more, better a caliph 
than a jockey — perhaps even, for a change, 
better a caliph than a capitalist with a thirst 
as constant as that of the daughters of the 
leech for new investments. Moralists are 
always crying out for new types of charac- 
ter, for fresh varieties of human ideal. 
Beckford was new and fresh enough in all 
conscience; whether he was one that a 
moralist would care to see much repeated 
is another thing. He had no vices of the 
vulgar sort. He did not drink, and, in 
spite of the latent warmth of one or two 
passages in Vathek, he is believed to have 
been as free from other forms of sensuality 
as decent men usually are, Like a great 
many people living at this day, he did not 
know political economy well enough to be 
aware that to waste stupendous sums of 
money in recklessly unproductive expendi- 
ture is fully as immoral, because it inflicts 
fully as grave an injury on the well-being 
of the community, as falling tipsy under the 
table every night, or maintaining a seraglio. 
Nobody had found out in Beckford’s time 
that property has its duties as well as its 
rights; and even if this great social dis- 
covery had been made, it is not by any 
means elear that Beckford was the kind of 
man who would have seem the condemna- 
tion which this doctrine implies on such 
practices as wasting one fortune in building 
a palace at Cintra, and another fortune in 
constructing a second palace at Fonthill, 
and then abandoning both one palace and 
the other. 

If Beckford had been a casuist, which he 
assuredly was not, he might have said that, 
after all, he did far more good to the world 
in the pleasure which he gave it in Vathek 
than he did it harm by his Eastern extrava- 
gance. It would be a nice question to set- 
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tle whether, granting that the monstrous 
follies of Fonthill and of Cintra were the 
necessary conditions of the temper which 
inspired him with the boundless and uncon- 
ditioned ideas of Vathek, the happiness con- 
ferred by the latter exceeds the happiness 
lost in the former. Reading Vathek now, 
we are perhaps a little at a ‘Joss to under- 
stand the root of that vitality which has kept 
it living for something like cighty years, 
and has made it seem worth while to a pub- 
lisher to give the world a new edition of it. 
It has the merit of being a genuine work of 
imagination — whether of Beckford’s un- 
aided imagination nobody knows —and 
works of true inagination are not by any 
means as plentiful as blackberries. And it 
is imagination of the Oriental kind — not 
merely speculative, but presenting abun- 
dance of external objects and combinations. 
Then, again, it deals in the supernatural, 
is full of fairies and devils and magic; and 
the more realistic or rationalistic the world 
gets, with the more avidity do people ap- 
pear to seek what is neither real nor ra- 
tional. If the human mind were to hand 
itself over fast bound to the positive school, 
the demand for fairy tales and magic would 
be quite unprecedented. Asa tale of magic 
and deviltry Vathek is capital. The Hall 
of Eblis, if not quite as fine as Dante and 
Milton, as our preface-writer hints that it 
is, must still be held to be well conceived 
and well finished. But the action of the 
story is not clear nor rapid enough to be of 
the first rank in its kind. In the real East- 
ern tales every circumstance stands out as 
distinct as objects in an Eastern landscape 
stand out in the sunlight; and there is a 
certain swiftness of incident. The action 
never lingers, while in Vathek there is more 
than one cumbrous pause. We wonder it 
has been thought worth while to reprint the 
whole of Henley’s notes. Here is an exam- 
ple of their huge profundity. Bababalouk, 
the text says, drew Gulchenrouz from be- 
neath the sofa, and set him upon his shoul- 
ders. ‘Then the annotator with incompara- 
ble solemnity : — 


Sct him upon his shoulders. The same mode 
of carrying boys is noted by Sandys; and Lu- 
deke has a passage still more to the purpose: 
** Liberos dominorum suorum grandiusculos ita 
humeris portant servi, ut illi lacertis suis horum 
collum, pedibus vero latera amplectantur, sicque 
illorum facies super horum caput emineat.’’ 
Expositio Brevis, p. 87. 


This is all the more funny a parody of an- 
notation, because the writer evidently takes 
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many others quite as childish. But the idea 
of annotating such a book as Vathek at all 
is absurd enough. 





From The Spectator. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MAD FOLK.* 


Many people experience a certain weari- 
ness in taking up a fresh book of Shakespear- 
ian criticism. And, indeed, there has 
been so very much of Shakespearian criti- 
cism that the feeling of weariness may be 
readily understood. Schlegel, Gervinus, 
Coleridge, Hallam, Cowden-Clarke, Mrs. 
Jameson —these, amongst all sorts and 
conditions of people, have written wise 
things, and dull things too, about the char- 
acters of Shakespeare. ‘Tired of the con- 
flicting theories of the different critics, one 
is sometimes half inclined to wish that there 
were no written criticism at all, and that 
one’s impressions of Hamlet, of Lady Mac- 
beth, and of Iago were derived at first hand 
from Shakespeare, instead of being —as 
they often are—a jumble of Shakespeare 
and his commentators. Of course nobody 
would wish to dispense with such criticism 
as is to be found in the Wilhelm Meister of 
Goethe; only at times there does come an 
inclination to sweep away good and bad to- 
gether. New views — some of them value- 
able, but most of them worthless — are 
still appearing from month to month; and 
many a littérateur thinks, as the Blougram 
of Mr. Browning puts it,— 


** He sees some point in Hamlet’s soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet, which straight 
he’ll print.’’ 


Perhaps the best exposition of Shakes- 
perian characters — certainly the most en- 
joyable —is to be got by witnessing really 
fine acting. To see Edmund Kean is said 
to have been like reading Shakespeare by 
flashes ‘of lightning. That privilege is de- 
nied to this generation; but this generation 
has seen the Lear of Mr. Macready, the 
Hamlet of Mr. Fetcher, and the Ophelia of 
Miss Terry. But though really fine acting 
|May fix in our minds the outline of a great 
|character, and even impress us with the 
| slighter and more delicate traits of temper- 
| ament, it will not of itself convey to us the 
| truth of Shakespearian observation. Nor 
| can written criticism do this. Only the ex- 
perience of life can do this. 

Criticism, as everybody knows, is valu- 





* The Mad Folk of Shakespeare. 
| Essays. 


Enno 
By John Charles Bucknill, M.D., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, revised. London: Macmillan and 


it so much au grand sérieux. There are | Co. 
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able in proportion to the amount of special 
Re ee possessed by the critic of the 
subject he treats. The shoemaker, in pass- 
ing his stfictures on a picture of old time, 
was listened to with respect so long as he 
confined his remarks to the faulty painting 
of a shoe. But it does not do to carry this 
too far, or we should end by declaring 
Messrs. Howell and James to be the best 
judges of ‘‘ The Black Brunswicker.” With- 
in certain limits, however, the theory that 
special knowledge —it may be even tech- 
nical knowledge — is essential to criticism, 
holds good; and an exposition of the mad 
folk of Shakespeare may naturally be re- 
ceived with additional consideration if it 
come from a ‘‘ mad doctor.” Dr. Bucknill, 
who has occasioned these remarks, has 
spent the greater part of his life in the 
study and the treatment of mental disease ; 
but in his essays he is not obtrusively 
medical — not often even prominently so. 
Here and there we come upon a page that 
might almost have been contributed to the 
Lancet ; but very rarely. And in his best 
essays— notably in his best of all, on 
Ophelia — he is a cultivated critic, speaking 
as one having authority, yet with no parade 
of scientific attainments or of that terrible 
experience which can be gained nowhere 
but in madhouse cells. 

We have said that the essay on Ophelia 
is the best in his book. Itis not the most 
elaborate, and it is one of the shortest ; it is 
attractive, and even valuable, because of 
its simplicity. It has that crowning grace, 
which some of his papers want — it is sim- 
ple. The essay on Hamlet is careful and 
minute; the essay on Lear is more than 
that, for it is original; it contains a theory 
that is somewhat new, or at all events unfa- 
miliar. But neither of these papers is so 
felicitous as that upon Ophelia, in neither 
of them is that felicity even approached. 
‘*Hamlet” is good here, and vague there, 
now interesting, now almost tiresome, now 
clear and sensible, now involved and super- 
subtle as some German criticism on Her- 
mann and Dorothea. But in his treatment 
of Ophelia, Dr. Bucknill seems instinctively 
to have touched the right key; and the re- 
sult is a harmony of thought which is not 
disturbed from the beginning of the chap- 
ter to the end. This essay is worth read- 
ing carefully —as is anything that is worth 
reading at all—and for a young actress 
about to act the part we could suggest no 
better study. But it is not so much for its 
explanation of the nature ofOphelia’s mad- 
ness that we are praising it, as for the in- 
sight into her normal character which it 
displays. 
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A child of nature in simplicity and inno- 
cence — without guile, without suspicion — 
she is therefore without reserve, or, as Dr. 
Bucknill well remarks, ‘‘ without that de- 
ceit which often simulates a modesty more 
dainty than the modesty of innocence.” 
Ophelia’s modesty was just that kind of 
modesty which is becoming rarer and rarer 
in our own day. She was pure: and she 
was little anxious to be thought pure. She 
needed not to be considered modest: she 
was modest. But she was a woman, and 
not an angel; and accordingly her love, 
though composed mainly of sentiment, was 
tinctured with passion. She may have 
been unconscious of her own passion; but 
she was not unconscious of the existence of 
passion in others. She was innocent, but 
notignorant. To learn that she was the toy 
of her princely lover — to learn that she was 
a flower that might be plucked, and smelt, 
and flung away —cost her a bitter though 
a quiet pain. ‘* No more but so?”—there 
is real sorrow in those words. She could 
not have believed ill of one who was so very 
dear. But the same fault in her brother 
would have been more readily admitted: 
she was quite aware that he might tread 
‘*the primrose path of dalliance.” The 
same charge brought home to her own lover 
was more than a pain to her—it was a 
surprise. 

We have not followed Dr. Bucknill in 
these remarks, nor is he pledged to agree 
with them, though we do not see that there 
is anything in them which is inconsistent 


with the picture of Ophelia which he has 
drawn. But Dr. Bucknill shall speak for 
himself, 


**When she recognizes in his (Hamlet’s) dis- 
dainful vituperation the incoherence of insanity, 
she cries, ‘0, help him, you sweet heavens ! ’— 
not herself, but him. Not because’she is de- 
ceived and rejected, but because he is ‘ quite, 
quite down,’ is she ‘of ladies most deject and 
wretched.’ Not for her own blighted hopes, 
but because his unmatched form is blasted with 
ecstasy, does she raise the cry of anguish :— 

*O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see!’ 


Ophelia appears once more as one of the audi- 
ence before the players, before her own mind is 
* as sweet bells jangled out of tune; ’ but it is to 
be remarked that she never makes a consecutive 
speech again. To Hamlet’s indelicate banter 
she makes the curtest replies, scarcely sufficient 
to defend her outraged modesty. She is con- 
cealing and bearing up against the anguish 
gnawing at her heart. But fancy and intellect 
are benumbed by sorrow, only to display them- 
selves at a later date, again active, though per- 
verted under the stimulus of disease. It is left 
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in some doubt to what extent grief at the death 
of Polonius concurred with pining sorrow at the 
blight of her love in giving rise to Ophelia’s dis- 
traction. The King and Queen and Laertes evi- 
dently refer it to the former cause; yet although 
in her tle ravings she constantly refers to 
her fath€r’s death, and never directly to her 
lover’s unkindness, we are inclined to consider 
the latter as by far the most potent, though it 
may, perhaps, not be the sole cause of her dis- 
traction. . This opinion founds itself upon the 
form of insanity which is depicted, namely, ma- 
nia with prevalent ideas of the sentiment of love, 
or erotomania, as it is learnedly called.”’ 


It has been stated that Ophelia’s snatches 
of song were culled from the street ballads 
of the day. Of the two longer and more in- 
delicate effusions this may be true, thinks 
Dr. Bucknill: The others, having refer- 
ence to her own circumstances, seem im- 
promptu, and our author observes that they 
well express the confusion in the poor 
head between Polonius’s death and Ham- 
let’s estrangement. It is the same in all 
Ophelia says, notably in the tender pathos 
of her words as she is distributing the flow- 
ers. But if confused in the thoughts of her 
lover, she is still more confused on all other 
subjects. Drowning, she has no knowledge 


of her danger : — 


** Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 
As one incapable of her own distress.” . 


There is no connection betwen the vari- 
ous essays grouped together in this volume, 
and no artificial connection has been forced. 
This, we think, was wise. It was better 
to give us an opportunity of studying each 
character separately than to establish some 
previously unthought-of link between them, 
and upon that link to develop a novel and 
startling theory. This is what would have 
been done by any of those critics who inva- 
riably ‘*see in Homer more than Homer 
saw.” Dr. Bucknill does not belong to 
that class, and in all his criticism he adopts 
the natural in preference to the non-natural 
view. His is not transcendental criticism. 
It is the criticism of fact. 





From The London Review. 
THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE.* 


In a small compass we have in this book 
much valuable matter — the more valuable, 
let us say, because it comes from one whose 


* The Continuity of Scripture, as declared by the 
testimony of our Lord, and of the Evangelists and 
Apostles. By William Page Wood. London: Mur- 
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intellectual training and exercise during the 
whole of his life have fitted him for the 
weighing of evidence. It consists mainly 
of a collection of passages from the Old 
and New Testaments, which show how per- 
fectly the Old is borne out by the New, in- 
troduced by a preface, in which Sir W. 
Page Wood discusses briefly the question 
of the unity of Scripture. The idea of the 
compilation was wig enw to him, he tells 
us, by the attempts lately made to. invali- 
date the authority of the Old Testament by 
some who assert that a faith in our Lord as 
God does not necessarily involve a belief in 
the authenticity, or even the truth, of the 
books of the Old Testament. But its ob- 
ject is not critical. The author only ad- 
dresses believers. ‘‘ Such,” he says, ‘* may 
have been, especially of late, perplexed 
by the alleged discovery, on the part of 
men of learning, that much of the Old Tes- 
tament has been erroneously accepted as 
the authentic writing of the several authors 
to whom the books are attributed or unduly 
credited with a prophetical character. He 
may have neither time, nor learning, nor 
judgment to sift, or to decide upon, such 
alleged discoveries ; but if he have not been 
shaken in his faith in Christ, he will at once 
perceive that if Christ be very God, His 
word must be conclusive in either the au- 
thenticity or the value of the writings of 
the Old Testament; he must again, if he 
believe the books of the New Testament to 
be written by men who were themselves 
taught by Christ and assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, who was to lead them into all truth, 
at once conclude that any opinion of such 
writers outweighs whole volumes of contro- 
versy.” This argument contains its own 
proof. But for the case of those whose 
faith has been shaken by recent controversy, 
not an inconsiderable number, additional 
testimony is requisite, and it is not far to 
seek. It may be found in the Scriptures 
themselves; in their agreement; in their 
mutual dependence on each other; in the 
marvellous way in which the New fulfils the 
Old; in their unity. Sir W. Page Wood 
divides this unity into Historical, Moral, 
and Spiritual. Of the first he observes that 
the Bible contains the history of man’s cre- 
ation, -his fall, his miserable degradation, 
his restoration through the Redemption. 
‘*The external world,” he says, ‘is never 
mentioned in Scripture without a direct ref- 
erence to man’s condition upon earth. The 
slight indications given of physical creation 
are merely such as to teach him that an All- 
wise, and All-powerful, and All-benevolent 
creating Spirit is the author of everything 
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that exists, bringing all into being out of 
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nothing by His simple word, and making all 
very good; so that man should have no ex- 
euse for the foolish worship of inanimate 
objects, however glorious in beauty (as the 
sun, arid moon, and host of heaven), but 
should worship Him only by Whom both 
they and he exist.” Sentence of death is 
pronounced at the Fall, but the means of 
restoration are promised at the same time, 
and the whole history of the Old Testament 
leads up to its fulfilment. By what means 
man is to contribute to it is shown in the 
moral unity of the Testament, as well as his 
powerlessness to achieve it for himself in 
**Noah’s shameful drunkenness; Lot’s 
worldly choice of an abode; Abraham’s 
timid deceit with reference to Sarah; Isaac’s 
partiality for his profane son Esau} Jacob’s 
fraud,” &c. Then comes the ‘ Spiritual 
unity ” of the Bible, shown by ‘the unifor- 
mity with which the restoration of fallen 
man is set forth as wrought out by the free 
mercy of God the Father, through God the 
Son; Who, as man, should be free from 
man’s guilt, able and willing to offer up 
Himself as an Atoning Sacrifice for the 
guilt of all mankind, and should also renew 
man’s heart to a love of God by the opera- 
tion of God the Holy Spirit.” But this 
uniformity of subject and plan becomes the 
more wonderful when we consider how and 
by whom the Scriptures were written : — 


** The Old Testament was written [as regards 
its human authors] at intervals, during a period 
of more than a thousand years. Its various 
books were composed by the agency of men of 
almost every character and position in life. The 
great legislator, Moses, leaders of armies, judges, 
kings, are among its authors. Some of them 
lived amid the struggles of conflict; some in the 
enjoyment of peace and wealth and splendour. 
Prophets also were taken from various ranks of 
life, from among the priests, from the blood- 
royal, from herdsmen or other humbler occupa- 
tions. Some of them wrote in times of danger 
and distress, others in times of prosperity; some 
were in high favour at the courts of kings, and 
others in deep depression and temporal disgrace, 
Their style is as varied as their rank, but their 
subject always one; they thus unite in compos- 
ing the one grand Epic of which I have spoken. 
Does not this unity in variety speak of Him who 
has harmonized by unity of the simplest laws 
the wonderful variety of our external world? 
Again, consider all this marked history relating 
to one small nation, inhabiting one small portion 
of the globe — whence arises its deep interest to 
us? to all the civilized nations of the earth? 
Can any one read the narrative of the various 
everits by which one people was eliminated from 
the varied races of mankind, or observe how this 
people [few comparatively in number] alone re- 
tained the knowledge of one single supreme God, 
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ponder over the high-toned prophecies; not less 
striking in their poetic beauty than in their 
moral tone, and listen to their own repeated and 
confident announcement of a greater time to 
come; and then believe that all this really meant 
nothing? Observe that from age to age the 
Prophets never falter. In the deepest depression 
their hope burns most brightly. Daniel in the 
den of lions is not more confident of his safety, 
than as a captive of the furious Nebuchadnezzar 
he is confident of the overthrow of the kingdoms 
of this world by the ‘stone cut out without 
hands.’ Isaiah is not more bold in his predic- 
tion of the destruction of Sennacherib and his 
host, than in that of the reign of Messiah over 
Jew and Gentile. And when the Romans de- 
stroyed the Temple of Jerusalem, did this mar- 
vellous Book and all that it contains fade away 
like the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision’? Wasever 
such a phenomenon witnessed as this persistent, 
harmonious utterance, for a thousand years, of 
futile expectations? On the other hand, what 
if, in the interval between the closing of the Old 
Testament and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
One appeared in whom centred every line of his- 
tory and of prophecy; what if such an One led 
a life, ag man, in which the most daring gain- 
sayer cannot suggest a flaw; what if He also 
claimed to come as fulfilling the Older Revelation 
and Himself foretold the downfall of the earthly 
Jerusalem, since the purpose of its separation 
from the world had been accomplished; what if 
He in fact commenced, by the foundation of the 
Christian Church, a new kingdom, in which the 
promised King should reign, ‘To Whom it was a 
light thing that the Jews should be saved,’ since 
to Him ‘ all the Gentiles also were to be given’; 
what if such an One rose from the grave after 
having, to the letter, accomplished, both in life 
and death, all that prophecy had foretold of His 
earthly career, and then sent down the long- 
promised gift of the Holy Spirit, the inward 
teacher of the heart, the builder of that Spirit- 
ual temple which was to supersede the material 
edifice on Mount Moriah; and what if such tem- 
ple [though, alas! too slowly and imperfectly 
is gradually rising throughout the civili 
world, to the honour and glory of the Triune 
Jehovah? Surely this continuity of events es- 
tablishes that the written word has its outward 
counterpart, that the Old Testament is but the 
germ of the New, and the one is connected to - 
the other as indissolubly as the Word of God 
made flesh is forever united to the nature of re- 
generated man. No other writings claiming a 
sacred character can be produced which, written 
through successive ages, point ever to one defi- 
nite end,”’ 


But the argument of the unity of Chris- 
tianity does not end here, and in a post- 
script Sir W. Page Wood teaches eloquent- 
ly, though briefly, on its still abiding in- 

uence on the history of the hum2n race. 
Thus we have a continuity from the earliest 
period of the world of which we possess 
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any written record up to the present time, 
and the end is not yet. We strongly re- 
commend this little volume to our readers. 
It should be sufficient to satisfy any whose 
minds have been unsettled by recent con- 
troversy, and it is an important addition to 
the religious literature which represents the 
reaction of that controversy. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE SUGGESTIVENESS OF LANDSCAPE. 


Tue people are not yet extinct, we believe, 
who really think that they have said some- 
thing to their own credit when they have 
assured you that they have so little ear for 
music as to be quite unable to distinguish 
one tune from another. The old and char- 
acteristically English notion about fiddling 
—which in Chesterfield’s time seems to 
have been the usual name for all musical 
performance or predilection — being an un- 
manly business only fit for Italians, survives 
even now in the minds of many honest per- 
sons. Still it is infinitely less universal 
than it was a hundred or fifty or even twen- 
ty years ago, and it is the fashion to feign, 
i Pe cannot feel, a certain decent appro- 
val. of the glories of musical sound. Some- 
thing of the same process has obviously ta- 
ken place in the enjoyment of fine scenery. 
It is, perhaps, unfair to assume that our 
—— or great-grandfathers were 
ess accessible than their descendants to 
the influence of external nature, simply be- 
cause they talked and wrote so much less 
about it. Turner’s pictures form a sort of 
new dispensation, but, after all, an age 
that produced and admired Gainsborough 
can hardly have been so absolutely wanting in 
sensibility of this kind as one often thinks. 
However that may have been, to admire 
fine landscapes is now at any rate consid- 
ered as indispensable a trait, in a person 
with any pretensions to taste and cultiva- 
tion, as to admire fine music. People 
crowd to Switzerland in droves to see the 
scenery, just as they crowd down to Syden- 
ham in droves to hear Handel. Most likely 
there is as little discrimination in their zeal 
for Handel as there is in their enthusiasm 
about Mount Blanc. ‘The majority of those 
whose enjoyment is quite sincere probably 
find it no more than an enjoyment of the 
physical sense. Harmonious sound delights 
the ear, but only faintly stirs the fountain 
of precise ideas. So with majestic land- 
scape. The expanse and size of scene, 
aie exhilarating freshness of the air, go 
straight to the physical sense, but do they 
quicken any articulate intelligence? We 
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do not mean that this delight of the sense 
is a poor thing not worth having. On the 
contrary, it is one of the joys that are all 
but best worth having; so is any pure joy 
of sense. But there is a certain waste, un- 
less a man gets further than this, and dis- 
covers the hidden and minuter things which 
lie below or behind the physical impression ; 
unless more definite voices speak to him 
intelligible words penetrating beyond mere 
sense into the regions of thought and dis- 
tinct feeling. In short, to obtain from land- 
scape, as fom harmonious sound, all that 
there is in it within the reach of the human 
mind, one must, have taught oneself a cer- 
tain skill in analysing the physical impres- 
sions, and distin ishing them among one 
another. In truth, this is no more than the 
ordinary process of knowledge in all cases, 
only most people have to learn that intel- 
lectual processes are of full application in 
esthetic matters. 

One of the main reasons, if there were no 
other, why people should take greater pains 
with Mmad ses. in tke cultivation of the 
habit of a nice aud appreciative sensibility 
in the presence of scenery, is that they 
would thus have so many more opportunities 
of pleasure than they can have otherwise. 
Those who are only reached on the side of 
sense with no impressions beyond those of 
sense, or at least none but the very vaguest, 
are not much moved except by what is 
grand and violently striking, just as half- 
musical people love loud head-filling noises, 
colossal choruses, or solos with excessively 
slow or else excessively rapid melody, and 
masses of vehement instrumentation. Un- 
less they see the biggest mountains and the 
widest plains, tremendous height or tremen- 
dous distance, they are as the deaf or the 
blind. All scenes but such as these are 
dumb to them. One wonders if there are 
many men to whom every woman less fair 
than the sculptor’s Venus is but loveless, 
or many women to whom every man less 
comely than Adonis is unattractive. Prob- 
ably not many of either, and those not the 
wisest. ‘To one who has studied the human 
face divine it not seldom happens that what 
directly and at first impresses him least in 
feature or expression by and by suggests a 
thousand things. Landscapes, too, have 
their physiognomies. And very often, to a 
man who has given his thought to them, 
those which to the vulgar eye seem least 
worth looking at become the best loved of 
all. Persons with crude notions about 
scenery are only happy when they are at the 
foot or the crown of a mountain, with a 
great view up or a great view down and 
around, They rather remind one of ladies 
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who like 
port to the most velvety claret, and very 


sugary wines, who prefer sweet 


sweet champagne to very dry. 

Anybody of full sensibility will like the 
mountains and the vast views as much as 
his neighbours or more, but then he has an 
eye for ever so much besides which is to 
them insipid, wearisome, or even disgusting. 
A wide heathy down, for example, they 
find monotonous, unsuggestive, and abso- 
lutely ugly. They will prefer an honest 
Essex landscape, with no rise and fall to 
speak of, but fat and green, rich with pro- 
. mise of corn and mutton, and redolent of 
good augury for the markets. This is at 
least something which recalls mankind. 
The wild and barren heath recalls nothin 
to them, suggests nothing save a mean a 

rofitless desolation. They do not care for, 
ause they hardly notice, its manifold 
fragrance under the hot midday sun, or in 
the fresh south-west wind; they forget to 
watch its changes of shade and colour, from 
y in the morning to brown at noon, and 
rom brown to purple at evening, with its 
intermittent hours and days of deepest 
black. ‘Yet, to one who studies his land- 
scape as a critic studies the picture of it, 
all this and much more discloses itself. 
He can collect, too, an anthology of ever- 
growing moral impressions and images, 
such as more than anything else but the full 
play of his social affections enrich the char- 
acter of a man. 

And so in other points where the un- 
trained mind finds all barren and unpleas- 
ing. A man with the requisite sense sees 
as many things and has as much delight in 
a grassy bottom with the hawthorn showin 
here and there, or in a dell studded wit 
yew and wild juniper, as one with less im- 


pressionable soul experiences amongst Ital- | 


ian lakes or at Sorrento. It may be said 
that this difference of susceptibility arises 
from original and irremovable differences 
of subjective quality ; that men only trans- 
fer into landscapes, as into symphonies and 
sonatas, what was in their own minds; that 
the landscape is only the instrument and 
stimulus which sets all this a-working within. 
Of course this may be true enough as far as 
it goes. There are as many internal differ- 
ences in the minds of men as there are 
among landscapes, but then these differ- 
ences are capable of illimitable modification, 
and the habit of a nice and accurate analysis 
of the impressions which scenery makes on 
one is, or may be made, a peculiarly effect- 
ive agent in this process. It will not make 
men more alike, except in making them all 
more able to extract a measure of inspira- 
tion, more or less, higher or lower, from all 
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the combinations of colour and form and per- 
fume which nature presents in such endless 
variety. Besides, it cannot be admitted 
that a man only puts into a landscape what 
was in himself before. It may be so, if he 
only looks and then looks away again; if 
he surveys the scene for five minutes or 
half an hour, and then forthwith passes on 
to his concerns, or to the next view put 
down in the programme of the guide-book. 
But this is to do justice neither to the 
scenery nor to himself. To realize the true 
enjoyment and instruction of landscape one 
must brood over it, placing oneself pas- 
sively and often in the midst of it, as the 
landscape itself seems to shimmer passively 
under the noonday sun. You must learn 
the moods of your landscape and watch its 
transformations, and in time it becomes as 
good and profitable as a friend when face 
answereth to face. 

It may be said that a passion for inani- 
mate scenery, for heath and hill and long 
stretching down with the sea at its feet, 
may well engender some coolness towards a 
man’s fellows, and that in acquiring a love 
for the stillness, the subtle responsiveness, 
and the beauty of nature, one grows some- 
what fastidious in the face of the turmoil 
and distraction, the uproar and seeming 
vulgarity, of ordinary human life. Con- 
trasted with the steadfastness of nature 
here, the existence of the crowd wears a 
look of meanness, as of straws and dust 
blown hither and thither by horrid winds. 
After all, however, what is this but to say 
that, because you love Turner and Gains- 
borough, you shall detest your Hogarth? 
It is true that in Wordsworth one may de- 
tect some tendency of this kind. The ab- 
sorption in which external nature held him 
engendered an air of coldness, if not quite 
of apathy, about the accidents of humanity. 
He certainly never cared as much about 
men as he did about mountains ; never was as 
deeply stirred by thoughts of the one as of 
the other; did not find in the former the 
stimulus to sympathy and expansion which 
he found in the latter. Wordsworth’s na- 
ture, however, was exceptional in this re- 
spect, as it was in amount of genius. In 
the majority of men with any pretence to a 
fine moral temper there is an instinctive 
effusion of feeling for their own kind. The 
study and companionship of external beauty 
ought to strengthen rather than weaken this. 
The pitilessness of nature, displayed just as 
much in her beauty and calm as in her storm 
and fury, is the fact which above all others 
inspires pity and sense of fellowship, by con- 
vincing us that men are in the presence of 
forces which are absolutely indifferent to 
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their sufferings and endeavours. Perhaps 
no one furnishes so striking an example of 
this order of sentiment as Victor Hugo. 
Nobody is so sensible as he of the ruthless- 
ness of nature even while she smiles, and 
nobody is so alive as he is to the miseries 
of man, and to the fact that our only re- 
source is humane union and constant mu- 
tual. helpfulness. 
more strongly than is altogether wholesome 
upon the impassive serenity of nature. 

his is not her only side. If she sometimes 
derides you by looking her loveliest when 
you are plunged in bitterness, let it be said 
also that by and by her steadfastness and 
permanence of relation begin to restore a 
serenity which is of the highest kind because 
it is the least narrowly egotistic. There 
are, no doubt, two sorts of men—one 
whom external nature in beauty or in horror 
most keenly touches, and the other whose 
spmpathies are most directly reached and 
most generously stirred by the drama of 
busy human life. There are men who love 
their kind in the abstract, but flee from 
them in the concrete; there are others to 
whom nature is cold and unsuggestive and 
inhospitable. You have Wordsworth, and 
you have Dr. Johnson or Charles Lamb, 
who loves the tide of life that flows at Char- 
ing Cross. Perhaps it goes without saying 
that the best and happiest man is he who 
unites in himself a particle of either tem- 
perament — who is content or glad to be 
alone with the external world, and is not 
too fastidious nor too loftily cloudy to en- 
joy the life and spectacle of the crowd. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. EASTWICK’S VENEZUELA,* 


Tue reviewer's task is pleasant indeed 
when he has nothing more to do than to 
read such a book as this, and give the pub- 
lic a general idea of its contents. All he 
can say is, ‘* Read, for I have read it; ap- 
prove, for I have approved it.” Of course 
the public has so much confidence in its 
chosen critics as will authorize it to act on 
sucha statement. But after all, there would 
be something meagre and unsatisfactory in 
the look of our columns if we made no 
more use of Mr. Eastwick’s admirable 
sketches. We should be too much like 
those representative parents who are always 
being described as placing books in the 
hands of their children, and apparently 


* Venezuela; or, Sketches of Life ina South Amer- 
ican Republic, with the History of the Loan of 1864. 
By Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. With a 
Map. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 


He perhaps has dwelt! 
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ee the children to guess why such an 
unintelligent process has been performed in 
any given instance. We should deprive 
ourselves of the pleasantest of all rights, 
the right to quote. It is true that when we 
enter into the details of Mr. Eastwick’s 
work, we are bound to point out one or two 
faults of construction. We cannot alto- 
gether = over the strange composition of 
the book, made up as it is of the painful ex- 
perience of the Financial Commissioner for 
the General Credit Company, of the quick 
observation and acute remarks of the real 
Mr. Eastwick, and of the imaginary adven- 
tures of some one rather like Mr. Eastwick 
who was settled at Valencia and had read 
Lever’s novels. The financial part of the 
book is too dry and documentary. Some 
of the lighter sketches are too fanciful. A 
more judicious mixture of the several parts 
of the book might have excluded the [rish 
major, who seems to have desired to perpet- 
uate Sir Lucius O’Trigger among the Span- 
ish South Americans. But an authentic 
record of what Mr. Eastwick did, fused up 
completely with pictures of what he saw, 
would have made the Loan of 1864 memo- 
rable in the history of letters, and would al- 
most have consoied the bondholders for re- 
pudiation. They will now have the pleas- 
ure of thinking that their Commissioner has 
brought Venezuela to Europe, and that ow- 
ing to their loss we have seen as with our 
own eyes the harbours of St. Thomas and 
La Guaira, the towns of Caracas and Va- 
lencia. Yet, perhaps, so great is the per- 
versity of human and of investing nature, 
these sketches will seem dearly bought. No 
such sentence could have been passed on 
the book which, judging from the one now 
before us, we say Mr. Eastwick might and 
ought to have written. 

eginning with the voyage out, Mr. East- 
wick gives a dreary sketch of St. Thomas. 
He calls it the nest of yellow fever, diffi- 
cult and dangerous of access, swarming 
with sharks, fearfully depressing, and 
wholly destitute of fresh water. The drive 
out of the town leads past the cemeteries 
of all religions. Apparently the only 
amusement to be had is a shark hunt. Mr. 
Eastwick and a friend rowed to the mouth 
of the harbour towing a dead horse at the 
stern of the boat. No back fins were visi- 
ble, but, when the rowers were checked for 
a moment, several dark lines were seen just 
astern of the horse, and the instant the 
boat stopped five monstrous sharks darted 
at the carcass. Four bullets through the 
nearest shark and a harpoon driven into it 
just under the lower jaw disposed of it at 
once, and when it was towed to the beach 
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if was found to measure more than sixteen 
feet in ~—_ by nearly six feet in circum- 
ference. e other sharks had pulled the 
horse under water, ‘** and we wo only tell 
by the bubbles and bloody foam what a 
worry was going on below.” If the choice 
of such a place as St. Thomas for a mail 
station perplexed Mr. Eastwick, he was 
still more astonished at the open roadstead 
of La Guaira being the port for the capital 
of Venezuela. The place is picturesque 
when viewed from the sea, but there is no 
shelter for shipping, and the town is consid- 
ered the hottest in the world. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the best way of conveying to a European 
an idea of the heat, is to say that the mean 
temperature in the coldest month is four de- 
grees of centigrade higher than that of the 
hottest month in Paris. If it be added that 
there are no appliances whatever to make 
things bearable—no good houses, no ice, 
no cold water, no shade, and no breeze — 
it will be possible to arrive at a faint notion 
of the reality.” The temperature of Mr. 
Eastwick’s book is throughout that of 
Dante’s Inferno. We must add that the 
descriptions are equally vivid. The pictures 
of the bridle road from La Guaira to Car- 
acas, of the town of Caracas itself, of the 
town and neighbourhood of Valencia, and 
of the general configuration of the country, 
may be cited as specimens of Mr. East- 
wick’s art. But we shall find better things 
to quote when we come to the manners and 
customs of the people. 

The republican equality that prevails 
everywhere except among the sentries im- 
pressed Mr. Eastwick more strongly than 
favourably. The whole nature of the Ven- 
ezuelans, he says, is soured as soon as they 
put on a red uniform. Yet a negro who 
acts as a sort of permanent official of a 
lower grade at the Government House in 
Caracas was allowed to say very sharp things 
to his superiors. He was once on the bal- 
cony with a general, when some students 
began to utter seditious cries, and exclaim, 
** Down with the negroes! Down with the 
brigands!” The General asked his com- 
panion sneeringly if he heard what was said 
about him. ‘* Your excellency,” he replied, 
‘“‘Thear. They are calling out ‘ Down with 
the negroes!’ meaning, of course, me; and 
‘ Down with the brigands!’ which, as no 
one else is present, must refer, I suppose, 
to your excellency.” Of the pln free- 
dom of manners which prevails among the 
— Mr. Eastwick gives the following 
sketch : — 


‘The doctrine of perfect equality is so well 
¢arried out that, in one of the best houses where 
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I was a guest, the gentleman who cleaned the 
boots always came into my room with his hat on 
and a cigar in his mouth; and another gentle- 
mar whom [ had engaged to assist Juan, left me 
the day after his arrival, on being refused the 
custody of ‘my keys and purse, which he can- 
didly stated was the only duty he felt equal to, 
At dances, as soon as the music strikes up in the 
drawing-room, the servants begin to waltzin the 
passages and ante-rooms, and as entertainments 
arealmost alwayson the ground floor, and gener- 
ally in rooms looking into the streets, the * great 
unwashed ’ thrust their naked arms and greasy 
faces between the bars of the windows and crit- 
icize the dancing with much spirit. I have seen 
a gentleman in rags leaning into a window from 
the streets with his bare arms almost touching 
those of a beautifully dressed lady, while his 
most sweet breath fanned her tresses. On an- 
other occasion I was talking to some ladies at an 
evening party, when a worthy sansculotte jerked 
in his head so suddenly to listen to our conver- 
sation, that I stopped, on which he called out, 
* Oh, these are the aristocrats we have here, who 
won’t talk to any one but their own set!’ On 
my sitting down to play chess with the wife of 
the president of one of the States, half-a-dozen 
female servants, of every shade, from tawny twi- 
light to black night, surrounded the table and 
began to watch the game.”’ 


One. of the least’ agreeable features of 
Venezuelan society is that lunatics are suf- 
fered to go about freely. No one ever 
heard of their doing any harm. One in- 
deed came into a room in the middle of a 
dinner party, walked round the table mur- 
muring broken sentences, and finally took 
up a knife from the sideboard. In another 
minute he had cut himself rather severely, 
the blood was trickling from his wrist, he 
was muttering faster than ever, and his eyes 
glittered like sparks. Fortunately, one of 
the company had the presence of mind to 
fill a glass of wine and offer it to the mad- 
man, or the Venezuelan experience of the 
harmlessness of such people would have 
been unpleasantly contradicted. Apropos 
of dinners, Mr. Eastwick gives the bill of 
fare of an entertainment offered to him by 
the Minister of Public Works. The order 
of the meal was: — “‘ A brimming plateful 
of turtle soup, good in quality, and indif- 
ferently cooked ; a large fruit of the custard- 
apple genus; prawns, parga fish, and oys- 
ters; several fruits of the cactus; turkey, 
boned, and the inside filled with a kind of 
stuffing redolent of garlic; a plate of cher- 
ries; a fricandeau of some unknown meat; 
several slices of pine-apple; a dish, name 
unknown, the chief ingredient being the 
flesh of the land tortoise ; grapes of various 
kinds ; and an infinite series of other trifles.” 
In this repast there was not as much garlic 
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as usual. Mr. Eastwick tells of a friend 
who was so sick of constant garlic that he 
at last resolved to live on eggs. He found 
to his horror that the small end of each eg; 
was perforated, and some of the nation 
condiment infused into it. 

Mr. Eastwick is in most respects an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the Venezuelan ladies. 
They are too refined to go to bull-fights, so 
that Mr. Burgess could not lay them under 
contribution for a South American ‘‘ Bravo, 
toro!” But it is as well that magnificent 
faces should not be associated with the pas- 
sion of cruelty, and the Venezuelans are to 
be seen at their windows, in the streets, or 
at the churches. Here is one of the scenes 


which ought to have made amends for any 
amount of heat and garlic : — 


_ “ The Catholic year at Caracas is made up of 
feasts and fasts, and fasting or feasting, the in- 
habitants are forever ringing the bells, discharg- 
ing holy squibs and rockets, and walking in tu- 
multuous processions. I lived weeks amid this 
din, and never could get accustomed to it, nor 
enjoy that hearty sound slumber which Sancho 
apostrophizes as the best of wrappers. But, in 
fairness, it must be added that fiestas have their 
attractions for strangers as well as their disa- 
greeables. On these days, especially on notable 
holidays, such as that of Nuestra Senora de la 
Merced, the fair sex come forth in their ga 
attire, and walk in bevies to thechurehes. It is 
then, if you are an impartial Paris, that you 
will resolve to bestow your golden apple on the 
Creole Venus in preference to all other beauties, 
80 lovely are the faces that shine upon you from 
under the coquettish mantilla, and so graceful 
the figures that undulate along the streets. 
There may, indeed, berosier cheeks and fairer 
skins elsewhere, but not such large black eyes, 
teeth of such dazzling whiteness, such taper 
waists, and faultless feet and ankles, as belong 


to the Venezuelan ladies. As for any devout! 


feeling, that, of course, is entirely out of the 
question. The women come forth to be looked 
at, and the men stand in groups on the church 
steps, or cluster inside, to look at them. All 
round the churches are pictures, usually sad 
daubs, and a profusion of wax dolls, represent- 
ing the Virgin at various periods of her life. 
Anything more contrary to common sense, to 
say nothing of good taste and devotional feeling, 
than these images, it is impossible to conceive. 
Among the absurd groups of dolls I was partic- 
ularly struck with one at the Merced fiesta, in 
which the Virgin, dressed in all the frippery im- 
aginable, was kneeling beside a gigantic crucifix, 
while a six-year-old angel fluttered above the 
cross, dressed in silver-embroidered trunk hose, 
and tartan leggings of the Royal Stuart pattern. 
About the middle of the day, when the heat is 
most trying, there is generally a procession, and 
the image or picture of the saint is carried about 
amid a train of ecclesiastics, and with a body of 
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soldiers as'a guard of honour. Every now and 
then the host is elevated, and down go the peo- 
ple on their knees, and anon guns and rockets 
are discharged, and the use even of squibs and 
crackers is sanctified on such occasions.’’ 


In other places, too, Mr. Eastwick is not 
a little tantalizing with his praises of the 
Creole beauties. His imaginative sketches 
swarm with black eyes, profuse locks, rosy 
cheeks, oval faces, and teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. Thinking that it was Mr. East- 
wick himself who was asked by a bewilder- 
ing beauty whether he was married, and who 
replied with embarrassment ‘‘ sometimes,” 
we blushed for the credit of the General 
Credit Company, and felt for the feelings 
of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton. But 
we soon found out our error, and saw that 
the Financial Commissioner had not been 
betrayed into any such indiscretions. The 
Company may safely send him out again 
whenever there are loans to be negotiated, 
and if the result of a second mission is at 
all like that of the first, the sooner Mr. 
Eastwick carries out another box of gold 
the better for English readers. 





From The Saturday Review, 8 Aug. 
AMERICA. 


Tue United States have no reason to 
fear the financial difficulties which trouble 
nearly all the Governments of Continental 
English experience shows that a 
great landed family can scarcely be perma- 
nently ruined, even when it has the bad for- 
tune of being represented for two or three 
generations by unprincipled spendthrifts. 
A country of unbounded natural wealth en- 
joys, for similar reasons, a more complete 
immunity ; nor can perversity of taxes, of 
tariffs, or of bad faith, seriously impair the 
vast resources of America. The most zeal- 
ous Protectionists never think of interfering 
with perfect free-trade throughout the large 
section of the continent which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; and al- 
most all Americans, though not one citizen 
in ten thousand understands the rudiments 
of political economy, would on fit opportu- 
nity gladly extend the political and com- 
mercial frontier to the Arctic Circle and to 
the Isthmus of Panama. The old-fashioned 
restrictions which, down to the days of 
TurGor, separated every French province 
from its neighbours, have, through the for- 
tunate arrangement which gave Congress 
control over indirect taxation, never divided 
the American States. A protective policy 
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which only impedes commercial intercourse 
between great countries is less injurious 
than the isolation of petty districts, as the 
great national conflicts of modern times in- 
terfere with the comfort of life less than 
the private feuds of the middle ages, or the 
hostilities of the cities of Greece. Econo- 
mists must be surprised, while they are 
gratified, by a crucial demonstration of the 
truth of their doctrines, when they observe 
the deleterious results of an exclusive poli- 
cy on the trade and industry of a country 
which is a world in itself. America could 
perhaps afford to discourage foreign im- 

orts if the tariff had not the collateral ef- 
ect of reacting on domestic skill and enter- 
prise. The manufacturers and shipbuilders 
who have persuaded the community to sub- 
sidize them at an enormous cost naturally 
become more careless and more indifferent 
to improvement, and their workmen are 
constantly claiming a share in their unprof- 
itable monopoly. The unprincipled legisla- 
tion for the restriction of labour by which 
Congress has prepared for the Presidential 
election is closely connected with the pro- 
tective system, as well as with the political 
institutions which entrust supreme power to 
ignorance and selfishness. American trade 
and production are heavily weighted, but, 
as long as millions of acres of unexhausted 
land are successively brought into cultiva- 
tion, no stupidity of politicians can prevent 
the population from flourishing. 

The fiscal arrangements, properly so 
called, of the United States, are more rea- 
sonable than the commercial system. At 
the close of the war, which was necessarily 
conducted with borrowed money, Congress 
imposed large and indiscriminate taxes on 
every article of consumption, and on al- 
most every ordinary transaction. At that 
time it was supposed that none but a rebel, 
or a supporter of rebellion, could meditate 
repudiation; and, in the utter ignorance 
of financial and economical science which 

revails throughout the States, it was popu- 
arly imagined that the debt might in a 
short interval be paid off from the produce 
of the taxes, not where they would do least 
damage, but where commodities could be 
intercepted on their way from the producer 
to the consumer; and their successors even 
in the present day are partly guided by 
the same consideration. After the Ameri- 
can war, Pirt acquired his first fame as a 
financial Minister by imposing with a lav- 
ish hand on almost innumerable articles of 
consumption the duties which were long af- 
terwards removed, with equal credit to 
their reputation, by Sir Ropert Pret and 
Mr. Griapstone. The American system 
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of taxation was not unlike Prrt’s early ex- 
periments, and it was at first accepted with 
remarkable docility; but in the course of 
three or four years the taxpayers have nat- 
urally become impatient, and one internal 
impost after another has been removed, 
while the Customs’ duties have been in- 
creased to an excessive and unremunera- 
tive amount. It js not, in fact, wise, in 
the circumstances of the United States, to 
raise a surplus revenue for the discharge 
of debt. The immediate pressure on in- 
dustry is more injurious than a fixed burden, 
which, if it remained nominally the same, 
would under the influence of two different 
causes constantly become less onerous. 
The fall in the value of gold yearly reduces 
the real amount of the debt, while the rap- 
id increase of population and wealth alters 
the —— of the mortgaged property 
to the charge. For the last year the at- 
tempts to reduce the debt which once ex- 
cited Mr. GLapsTONE’s exaggerated ad- 
miration have been almost entirely discon- 
tinued. But for the high rate of interest 
which corresponds to the questionable good 
faith of the American community, there 
would be no need for heavy taxation. 
Among many material felicities, the 
United States are exempt from the real or 
supposed necessity of maintaining the vast 
naval and military establishments which 
weigh down European finances. The 
Americans can never be engaged in war ex- 
cept at their own pleasure ; and in case of 
need they have found that they can extem- 
orise an army; though perhaps not a navy. 
uring the four years of the civil war the 
Northern States raised two millions of men, 
and there were times at which they main- 
tained a quarter of that number in the field. 
The army of recruits was of course far in- 
ferior in proportional efficiency to a force 
more carefully and slowly organjzed; but 
numbers more than made up for all defi- 
ciencies, and General Grant was able to 
expend, in his Richmoad campaign, much 
more than the whole force of the enemy, 
and to win at last by outliving the weaker 
belligerent. No war has ever been nearly 
so costly, but it was cheaper to finish the 
contest in four years than to spread it over 
a dozen campaigns. As soon as the war 
was over, it became unnecessary to pro- 
vide pay or pension except for those who 
had been disabled, and for distressed wid- 
ows and orphans. The unlimited demand 
for all kinds of labour was the best pension 
fund, and within a year or two the bulk of 
the great Federal army had been reabsorbed 
by civil life. Genérals and colonels are 
practising law, keeping shops, or teaching 
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schools, and the farmers who had left their 
fields at the call of duty have gladly re- 
turned to their proper occupation. The de- 
feat of the Confederates was so complete, 
and so visibly final, that it was unnecessary 
to keep on foot a great army to deter the 
conquered enemy from renewing the war. 
In the absence of foreign danger or of do- 
mestic opposition, the troops were only re- 
quired for purposes of police ; and the fleet, 
which had been rapidly collected for block- 
ades and for operations on internal waters, 
was for the greater part dismantled and 
sold. A year or two ago the army was re- 
duced to fifty thousand men, and now Con- 
gress, in consideration of the re-establish- 
ment of civil government in the majority of 
the Southern States, has reduced the num- 
ber by two-fifths. Thirty thousand men 
will not be too many to guard the Indian 
territories, and the,cost of the force will be 
insignificant. The Americans, amid many 
political blunders, deserve credit for discov- 
ering that, as they are invulnerable, it is 
not worth their while to load themselves 
with cumbersome defensive armour. One 
of their soundest arguments for prosecut- 
ing the war with the Confederate States 
was deduced from the obvious necessity of 
maintaining a standing army if they had 
consented to recognise the independence of 
a formidable neighbour. 

The vanity of Americans in believing 
themselves exempt from the consequences 
of crimes and blunders can alone explain the 
probable repudiation of a large portion of 
the national debt. As it is not payable for 
many years to come, it would be far more 
profitable to assume for the present that it 
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will be paid when due; yet the Democrats 
have thought that their advocacy of fraud af- 
forded the best chance of retrieving their 
lost popularity ; and the Republicans shrank 
from avowing their honest intentions in plain 
and unmistakable terms. It was pointed out 
at the time that the Chicago platform admit- 
ted of a sophistical interpretation ; and Mr. 
Stevens has lately informed Congress that 
payment according to che letter and spirit 
of the contract meant payment in greenbacks, 
or the discharge of a promise to pay by a 
renewed promise. The Republican leader 
added that, sooner than consent to payment 
in gold, he would vote for Seymour and 
Biair, though he denounces them as rebels. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. BuT er will be followed, in spite 
of the Chicago platform, by a large section 
of the party, for a majority of Republicans 
voted for the shameless project of a ten per 
cent. tax on the interest of the bonds; and 
the more decorous Senate, notwithstanding 
the manly protest of Mr. SUMNER, approved 
Mr. SHeRMan’s plan for a ps re- 
duction of interest under pretext of a vol- 
untary exchange of a higher for a lower 
rate. The Bill, as amended by the House, 
restricts the interest on the new issue to 
3.65 per cent., although it is absurd to sup- 

se that the holder of a six per cent. Five- 
Twenty bond would submit, except under 
compulsion, to a sacrifice of more than a 
third of his interest. If repudiation pre- 
vails, it will be impossible to contract new 
loans; and foreigners, with the exception 
of creditors, have no reason to complain of 
the voluntary surrender of one of the condi- 
tions of American power. 





Lorp Stantey announced on Thursday that 
he was quite in accord with the American au- 
thorities and Mr. Seward as to the general prin- 
ciples which ought to govern our recognition of 
the rights of naturalization. This is comfortable 
to hear, and as regards Lord Stanley we can 
quite believe that if the question had been sub- 
mitted to him during the lowest ebb of the Fed- 
eral fortunes, he would have come to just the 
same conclusions. But certainly some of his 
colleagues have suffered a wonderful inward 
change and conversion on this class of subjects. 
From the fall of Richmond, American logic dates 


most of its persuasive force. 
Spectator, 18 July. 


Tur Princes of most of the Royal families of 
Europe, including all the five Powers, have signed 





an agreement binding them mutually to assist 
the museums of Europe in procuring “‘ casts and 
copies of national objects for the promotion of 
art.”’ The agreement is drawn up in the form 
of a treaty, but the articles are suggestions that 
each country should establish a Commission to 
secure copies, that all Commissions should in- 
terchange, and that the Princes should help. 
The idea is attributed to the Prince of Wales, 
and is a very sound one; only we would venture 
to suggest that as all these highly placed gentle- 
men are subjects, not invested with diplomatic 
functions and not authorized to bind anybody, 
they should use terms not quite so strictly diplo- 
matic, and publish their proposals in a form a 
little less suggestive of State papers. 
Spectator, 22 August. 











